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A CLEVER CUCKOO. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


‘Hark the cuckoo, weatherwise, 
Still hiding, farther onward wooes you.” 





HE mysterious bird, around whose name cluster 
some strange facts as well as absurd fancies; 
shy and intolerant of the human race, yet bold 

. in protecting his treasures; devoted and tender 

es in his family relations, yet often known in the 
neighborhood where he passes his days as a mere 

“wandering voice ”— 











“No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ”"— 


this bird, the cuckoo, was a stranger to me 
till one happy day last June, when I came 
upon him where he could not escape, beside 
his own nest. 

In returning from our daily visit to the 
woods that morning, my fellow-student turn- 
ed down a narrow footway connecting the 
woods with the home fields, and I followed. 
She had passed through half its length, her 
dog close behind her, when our eyes, ever 
searching the trees and bushes, fell almost at 
the same instant upon a nest, with the sitting 
bird athome. It was so-near me that I could 
have touched it, being not more than two 
feet from the ground, and hardly farther from 
the path. 

Fearing to startle the little mother, whose 
frightened eyes were fixed upon us, we an- 
nounced our mutual discovery by a single 
movement of the hand, and walked quietly 
past without pausing. Not until we reached 
the open fie lds at the end did my comrade 
whisper, ‘‘ A cuckoo,” and our hearts, if not 
our lips, sang with Wordsworth, ‘‘ Thrice 
welcome, darling of the spring,” for the nest 
of this shy bird we hardly dared hope to see. 

After the morning of our happy discovery 
the cuckoo path became part of our regular 
route home from the woods. Our first care 
was to dispel the fears of the bird, and ae- 
custom her to seeing us, so for several days 
we passed her without pausing, though we 
looked at her and spoke to her in ‘ow tones 
as we went by. 

Three times she flew at sight of us, but on 
the fourth morning she remained, though 
with tail straight up and ready for instant 


flight; but finding that we did not disturb 
her, she calmed down, and became so fearless 


that she did not move nor appear agitated 
when at last we did stop before her door, 
spoke to her, and identified her as the black- 
billed cuckoo. 

On the eighth day of our visits it happened 
that I went to the woodsalone. I found the 
bird at home, as usual, and I placed myself 
at some distance to watch her, armed with 
an opera-glass. Half an hour passed before 
she stirred a feather, but I was not lonely. 
A mourning-warbler came about, eating and 
singing alternately, after the manner of his 
kind, and the pretty trill of the black-throat 
ed green warbler came out of the woods. 
Then a crow mamma created a diversion by 
helping herself to an egg for her baby’s 
breakfast, when a robin and a vireo—curious 
pair!—took after her with loud cries of in- 
dignation and reproach. 

When this excitement was over, the trio 
had disappeared in the woods, and silence 
had fallen upon us again, I heard the cuckoo 
call at a little distance, and in a moment the 
bird himseif alighted on a twig three feet 
above the nest. He was a beauty, but he 
appeared greatly excited.’ He threw up his 
tail till it pointed to the sky over his head, 
then let it slowly drop to the horizontal posi- 
tion. This he did three times, while he look- 
ed down upon his household so absorbed that 
he did not see me at all. 

Then the patient sitter vacated her post, 
and he flew down to the nest. The top was 
hidden by leaves, so that I cannot positively 
affirm that he sat on the eggs, but it is cer- 
tain that he remained perfectly silent and mo- 
tionless there for forty-five minutes. Then 
I caught sight of madam returning. She 
came in from the woods, behind and at the 
level of the nest; there was a moment's flutter 
of wings, and I saw that her mate was gone, 
and she in her usual place. 

The next day there was a change in the 
programme. It happened that I arrived 
when the mother was away, and the head of 
the household in charge. No sooner did I 
appear on the path than he flew off the nest 
with great bustle, thus betraying himself at 
once; but he did not desert his post of pro- 
tector. He perched on a branch somewhat 
higher than my head, and five or six feet 
away, and began calling a low ‘‘coo-oo.” 


With every cry he opened his mouth very wide, as though 
to shriek at the top of his voice, and the low cry that came 
out was so ludicrously inadequate to his apparent effort that 
it was very droll. In this performance he made fine display 
of the inside of his mouth and throat, which looked, from 
where I stood, like black satin. 

The calls he made 
off that if I ‘had not been within six feet of him, and seen 
him make them, I should never have suspected him. 

“A ery 
Which made me look a thouss and ways 
In bush and tree and sky.’ 


Finding that his voice did not drive me away, the bird re- 
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while I watched him sounded so far 
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sorted to another method; he tried intimidation. First he 
threw himself into a most curious attitude, humping his 
shoulders and opening his tail like a fan, then spreading his 
wings and resting the upper end of them on his tail, which 
made at the back a sort of scoop effect. Every time he ut 
tered the cry he lifted wings and tail together, and let them 
fall slowly back to their natural position. It was the queer- 
est bird performance I ever saw 
During all this excitement there 
tance a low single ‘‘ coo,” 


sounded from a little dis 
which, | suppose, was the voice of 
his mate. Not wishing to make sturbance in the 
family, and seeing that he was not to be conciliated, I walk 
ed slowly on, looking in the nest as I passed. It contained 
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one egg that looked like a robin’s, and beside it a small bun- 


die of what resembled black flesh stuck full of white pins. 
This, then, was the cuckoo baby; surely an odd one! 

On the third day after this experience we were fortunate 
enough again to find the nest uncovered. A second young- 
ster lay beside the first, and the two entirely filled the nest. 
They were perhaps two and a half inches long, and resem- 
bled, as said above, mere lumps of flesh. After looking at 
the young family, we seated ourselves a little way off to 
wait for some one to come home. 

The place the cuckoo had chosen to nest was one of the 
most attractive spots on the grounds, an opening in the 
woods in which, after the loss of the trees, had grown up a 
thicket of wild berries. The bushes were nearly as high as 
one’s head, and so luxuriant that they made an impenetrable 
tangle, through which paths were cut in all directions, and 
kept open by much work each year. 

In the middle of the opening was a clump of taller sap- 
lings, around the foot of two or three very tall old basswood- 
trees, part of the original forest. It was the paradise of 
small fruits. Early in the season elder-berries ripened, and 
offered food to whoever would come. Before they were 
gone the bushes were red with the raspberry, and blackber- 
ries were ready to follow; choke cherries completed the list, 
and lasted till into the fall. The insect enemies of fruit 
were there in armies. 

Its constant supply of food, its shelter from the winds on 
every side, and its admirable hiding-places for nests, made 
this warm, sunny corner the chosen home of many birds. 
Warblers were there from early spring, heard, though not 
always seen. Veeries nested on its borders, woodpeckers 
haunted the dead trees at the edge, and all the birds of the 
neighborhood paid visits to it. 

We had not waited long when the head of the cuckoo 
family appeared. He saw us instantly, and, I regret to say, 
was no more reconciled to our presence than he had been on 
the previous occasion; but he showed his displeasure in a 
different way. He rushed about in the trees, crying, ‘‘ cuck- 
a-ruck, cuck-a-ruck,” running out even to the tip of slender 
branches that seemed too slight to bear his weight. When 
his feelings entirely overcame him he flew away, and though 
we remained fifteen minutes, no one came to the nest. 

The day after his display of unkindly feeling toward us 
we passed down the cuckoo path, saw madam on the nest, 
and at once determined to wait and see what new demon- 
stration her mate would invent to express his emotions. 
My comrade threw herself down full length on the dead 
leaves beside the path,where she could bask in the sunlight, 
while I sat in the shade close by. 

After scme time we saw the cuckoo stealing in by a 
roundabout back way through the low growth in the edge 
of the wood. He was coming with supplies, for a worm 
dangled from his beak. He had nearly reached the nest—in 
fact, was not two feet away—when his eyes fell upon us. He 
stopped as if paralyzed. We remained motionless, almost 
breathless, but he did not take his eyes off us, nor attemp: to 
relieve himself of that worm. Still we did not move; arms 
began to ache, feet tingled with ‘‘ going to sleep,” every joint 
stiffened, and I began to be afraid I should find myself 
turned to stone. Still that bird never moved an eyelid, so 
far as we could see. 

It was fully twenty-five minutes that we three stared at 
each other, all struck dumb. ‘ But Nature asserted herself in 
us before it did in him. The sun was hot, and the mosqui- 
toes far from dumb. We yielded as gracefully as we could 
under the circumstances, and left him there as motionless as 
a ‘‘mounted specimen” in a glass case. 

The next morning we started out rather earlier than usual, 
half expecting to find Master Cuckoo grown to that perch. 
It appeared, however, that he had torn himself away, for he 
was not to be seen. The little mother, who was on the nest, 
had readily learned that we intended no harm, but her pep- 
pery little spouse learned nothing; he was just as unrecon- 
ciled to us the last day as the first. 

This time he tried to keep out of sight. First we heard 
his call far off, then a low ‘‘cuck-a-ruck” quite near, to 
which she replied with a gentle ‘‘coo-oo” hardly above her 
breath. 

It was soothing, but it did not altogether soothe. He came 
up from behind us with another dangling worm in his mouth, 
slipped silently through the bushes to the nest, and in a mo- 
ment departed by the back way without a word. Then we 
went nearer, looked once more upon the shy but brave little 
mother, and went our way. ; 

We did not suspect it, but that was our last sight of the 
cuckoo family at home; the next day the place was empty 
and deserted. 

I was smitten with remorse. Were we the cause of the 
calamity? Had the poor birds carried off the babies? Or 
had, perchance, another nest tragedy occurred? We looked 
carefully; there were no signs of a struggle. They had appar- 
ently tlown in peace. Yet six days before one was still in 
the egg and the other newly hatched. Only two days ago 
the pair looked like tiny black cushions covered with white 
pins, and not a quarter the size of the parents. Moreover, 
they had been sat upon every day. 

In this painful uncertainty we were obliged to leave the 
matter; but although we saw no more of them, they did not 
pass out of our minds, Every day we looked in the woods 
and listened for cuckoo voices, but every day we were dis- 
appointed, until about eleven days later. 

We were walking slowly down what we called the veery 
road in the woods, far over the other side from the cuckoo’s 
nest, when we heard a very low but strange baby-cry in 
some thick bushes. It was a constant repetition of one note, 
a gentle ‘‘ tut, tut, tut.” 

Ve were naturally eager to see the youngster, and we 
carefully approached the spot. As we came near, a cuckoo 
flew up, eoumnnin through a tree, and disappeared. Could 
it be a cuckoo baby we had heard? In an instant the fugi- 
tive seemed to think better of her intention to fly. Perhaps 
she was conscience-smitten for deserting the little one, for 
she returned in plain sight, though at some distance. She 
began at once calling and posturing, clearly for our benefit. 
We, of course, understood her tactics. She wished to draw 
us away from the neighborhood of her infant, and as it was 
impossible to penetrate the thicket, and we did not enjoy 
torturing an anxious mother, we decided to yield to her 
wishes, and see what she would do, 

She cried every moment, ‘tut, tut, tut,” in a low tone, 
and ten or twelve times repeated. At the same time she lift- 
ed her long tail, and slowly let it fall, with a beautiful and 
graceful motion. She crouched on the branch, and put her 
head down to it, then suddenly rose and threw up her head 
and iail, making herself as conspicuous and as remarkable 
as she could. We moved a little toward her. That encour- 
aged her to go on; and easily, in a sort of careless, inconse- 
queat way, she hopped to the next branch farther. So we 
let ourselves be drawn away, she keeping up all the time the 
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low call, while the infant, which we are sure was there, had 
become utterly silent. 

She was a beautiful creature, a picture of grace; and when 
she had beguiled us some distance away from where we 
heard the baby-cry, she suddenly slipped behind a branch 
and was gone; and we felt repaid for missing the young one 
by the beautiful exhibition she had made of herself. We 
never saw her again, 
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A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

rJ\HE care and training of a perfectly strong child 

is a serious matter, though fortunately the task 
is so lightened by parental love that its full serious- 
ness is rarely felt except in discouraged’ moments; 
but when the child is handicapped with some phys- 
ical ailment or disability, the task becomes even 
harder. Then the rules and systematic care which 
are perfectly satisfactory for a healthy child have to 
be modified, perhaps thrown aside, and other meth- 
ods of management substituted. Sometimes the 
changes have to be made not only in opposition to 
well-grounded practical methods of rearing children, 
but also directly across the grain of our firmest con- 
victions of what is right for children to do or be. No 
intelligent parent doubts for a moment where his 
duty lies in such cases, for the supremest duty for 
him is to develop and guard his child, regardless of 
rule, conviction, or personal discomfort. The child 
is the vital part of the problem, and the prescribed 
key cannot always be relied on to find the requisite 
solution. 

In the case of young children, changes in regimen 
are oftener made in mental and moral training than 
in the physical. Parents and teachers are more apt 
to appreciate that the preventive ounce of tact, con- 
sideration, or sympathy before the mental or moral 
nature has been warped out of its healthful groove 
far outweighs in its results the curative pound. 
That there should be the same careful prevention 
of physical ills in a child no one will deny, but the 
trouble is that few realize just when prevention 
should begin, and how long and steadily it should be 
continued. Too often ailments or weaknesses are 
allowed to run without any conception of their de- 
stroying power so long as a child is not deeidedly 
ill. The slight deviations from health are not noted, 
and the idea that something serious portends is not 
dreamed of. 

A great deal is said concerning healthful food for 
children, and, rightfully too, of its importance in free- 
ing the next generation from the demon of dyspep- 
sia and kindred horrors of the digestive organs; but 
little is said about the use of food to restore the in- 
firm or delicate condition of such organs in young 
children. Often there is no work for the physician. 
The system is healthful, but the adjustment is of 
great delicacy. The difficulty in such a case is ap- 
parent, and frequently the parent must ‘feel her 
way” along while trying to supply the needed food. 
The food must be varied or restricted, differently 
cooked, in different quantities, and given even at dif- 
ferent hours from those of other members of the fam- 
ily. The child’s appetite and taste must be consult- 
ed, until the mother feels that she is developing 
fussy invalid with selfish wants and unreasonable 
fancies. Doubtless this is true, but mercy to the child 
demands that of two evils she must choose this lesser 
one, and rely upon the child’s growing reason and 
affection to control and overcome his dietetic no- 
tions. The difficulty of such a course is made even 
greater because the results come slowly, and the care 
may have to be kept up for years. But when she 
sees her child growing into a sturdy boy, the personal 
hardships of her care will be quite forgotten. 

Some such change of management may prove 
equally valuable when a child has become slightly 
deaf, either by illness or family tendency. The child 
must talk and be encouraged to talk almost inces- 
santly, lest the little lips fail to acquire the full power 
of speech before the dim sense of hearing has van- 
ished. This constant speech with the child is a sim- 
ple home aid to whatever the skilful aurist may be 
doing, and is by no means a trifling help to a child 
who stands in imminent danger of becoming both 
deaf and dumb. Children as old as four or five be- 
come dumb from the lack of such attention, and the 
care cannot be relaxed for several years till intelli- 
gent speech has been perfectly gained. This talking 
of a child refutes, of course, the old adage that chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard, and is doubtless 
wearisome, producing a talkative, monopolizing child, 
who will be many times annoying; but it is one 
more example of the truth that no child is a blank 
paper on which we may write what seems best to our- 
selves, and that wisdom often lies in a relative choice 
of evils rather than in a course of absolute good. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLUB. 


Ts Nineteenth Century Club is an association of men 
and women in New York city who agree that ideas 
per se are worthy their best clothes and the most attractive 
surroundings. 

This peculiar homage to thought at the time the club was 
started was new to this country. Since then the most varied 
and diverse assortment of views has been urged before the 
club, but always in the festal costume that convention has 
prescribed. 

When socialism was a much more formidable thing than it 
is now that it has been so liberally taken up by the clergy, it 
entered into a discussion before the Nineteenth Century 
Club. It was then rumored that its advocate for the first 
time in his life put on the conventional dress of a gentleman 
in order to defend his position. It must be confessed that 
socialism seemed much less perilous when urged by Law- 
rence Grénlund in a forked coat. 

It would be by no means admitted by the members of the 
Nineteenth Century Club that an anarchist of the dynamite 
section, if invited to come before it, would not be listened to 
by this polite audience in the costume that has been popu- 
larly ascribed to him. But it is doubtful, such is the press- 
ure of precedent in clothes, if the speaker would not, with a 
sense of fitness, hastily beg, borrow, or buy a dress suit in 
order to do honor to his beliefs. This would of itself be the 
first step toward conservatism. 

What more nearly concerns the readers of HARPER’s Ba- 
ZAR is that the Nineteenth Century is the first club to admit 
women to all its rights and privileges. Women have always 
been permitted to listen to men speak. In this club. women 
are not permitted to speak; the right to speak inheres. On 
the second evening of its existence it was addressed by a 
woman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, her subject being reminis- 
cences of Emerson and Longfellow. Since that time women 
have frequently spoken. On one evening the entire pro- 
gramme was given up to women, who discussed among them- 
selves the influence of Christianity among women, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as the principal speaker. 

The value to both men and women of a club thus impar- 
tially organized is perhaps more apparent in a place of the 
size of New York city than it might appear in smaller towns. 
The tendency of city life is to separate men and women. 
The exigencies of business take a man about his affairs in a 
distant part of the town. There he remains all day. If he 
is a clubman, and the chances are that he is, his evenings are 
more or less given up to the attractions and companions his 
club or clubs provide. In the nature of city life, men and 
women see less of one another than they are apt to do in 
places of less area, except by deliberation. 

Women, on their part, are gathering into clubs and classes 
of their own sex with an enthusiasm that is one of the signs 
of the times. They are also showing activity in regard to 
public matters, social questions, and municipal affairs that is 
also one of the later developments of the age. These need 
experience and counsel broader than it is possible to obtain 
in parlor discussions, however zealously pursued. 

It is this opportunity for comparison of views and inter- 
action of mind on mind that the Nineteenth Century Club 
allows. While it is fully admitted that this opportunity is 
of special value for women, as the subjects discussed are by 
persons who have earned the right to speak authoritatively, 
it will not be denied that in an all-around world the chance 
to get the woman’s point of view through accredited rep- 
resentatives may be of benefit to men. 

The founder of the Nineteenth Century Club was Mr. 
Courtland Palmer, a man of singularly receptive mind, wide 
sympathies, generous impulses, and unquestioned moral cour- 
age. To these personal equipments he added the advantages 
of wealth and social position, as a member of an old and 
well-known family. No one was better fitted to steer a peril- 
ous enterprise through uncertain seas. 

The suggestion of such a club sprang from the once famous 
Radical Club of Boston, which held its meetings in Mrs. 
Sargent’s drawing-room on certain mornings. But this sug- 
gestion arrived through the Liberal Club of this city, an or- 
ganization eminently radical. Out of the Liberal Club, with 
its narrower basis, arose the Nineteenth Century Club, a 
liberal organization, with its fashionable annex, its evening 
sessions, its social atmosphere, and the collation with which 
its evenings conclude. 

The motto which the club adopted, “ Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good,” is familiar to the ear. On this 
mental platform, to quote from the club creed as it had been 
formulated, any person of either sex, radical or conserva- 
tive, orthodox or heterodox, whose ability or character may 
warrant, may be invited to speak before the club, in the hope 
and belief that by interchange and comparison of conflicting 
opinions @ basis of agreement on important questions may 
sometimes be evolved. 

This strict literal interpretation of the text inevitably dis- 
quieted timid minds. Notwithstanding, from the first women 
were prominent in its management and on its rolls, yet were 
not necessarily esprits forts. 

The names of Mrs. Courtland Palmer, Rabbi G. Gottlieb, 
Mr. Parke Godwin, Mrs. John Sherwood, Rev. William Lloyd 
(Congregational minister), Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Dudley Field, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Henry Draper, Rev. Dr.C. H. Eaton, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie—names taken at random from the officers of 1890 
—indicate the complexity of tastes and beliefs that make up 
the Nineteenth Century Club. 

As each member is personally held acquitted from any views 
that may be presented, it becomes possible to listen with 
complaisance to many things from which one might other- 
wise be forced to dissent. The announcement of the subject 
and speaker of the evemng being given on the card of invi- 
tation, a member whe feels that the discussion may not be 
agreeable has had fair warning,and may omit to attend. But 
in a world which we cannot always order to our minds there 
is excellent discipline in learning to listen amiably to those 
who differ from us. 

The plan of discussion is to allow the principal speaker a 
half-hour for his purposes. After five minutes’ respite, tive 
minutes each is given to two speakers, who review the sub- 
ject from different aspects. Five minutes is then given to 
the first speaker for a last word. Not the least important 
result of this method of discussion is that it finds a place for 
what may be called the side of the under dog. There are 
subjects on which in a city like New York public opinion 
goes all one way. Except for such a forum, there is no place 
where an outside opinion can be freely stated. 

As an instance, at the last meeting of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club the subject was ‘‘Finance.” The speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Simon Sterne, represented the most thoroughly 
crystallized views of the most conservative New York capi- 
talists. His hearers were plainly with him; yet they listened 
with like attention to the voice of the Western farmer groan- 
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ing under his mortgages, for whom Mr, John Brisbin Walker 
spoke. The point is that nowhere else in this city, before 
an audience of equal intelligence, would he have been likely 
to have had a hearing. 

The meetings of the Nineteenth Century Club were at first 
held at Mr. Palmer’s private residence; this it in time out- 
grew. The meetings were then held at the galleries of the 
American Art Association, looked down upon now by the 
Morgan collection of paintings, and now by the Verestchagin 
works. Before the seventh season opened, its president had 
died,and underneath the lead of Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, the club removed to the white and gold assembly-rooms 
of the Metropolitan Opera-house. On an evening when the 
subject or the reputation of the speakers brings out the Nine- 
teenth Century Club in force the scene is brilliant and in- 
spiring. 

Such was the occasion when Coquelin, the great French 
comedian, addressed the club. Looking down at the throng 
of well-dressed men and women—artists, literary people, pro- 
fessional men, men of affairs, names well-known in varied 
walks in life—C oquelin exclaimed, * It is like a reception at 
the Comédie Frangaise.” Certainly it comes as near to rep- 
resenting what is known in his own city as tout Paris as 
New York can bring together. The French actor's subject 
that evening was ‘‘ Moliére and Shakespeare.” The discus- 
sion was carried on by General Horace Porter and Mr. Fred- 
erick Coudert. It is of interest to add that in deference to 
the guest the French language only was used. 

There have been some notable evenings at the Nineteenth 
Century Club. Looking back over the seven years’ pro- 
grammes, it is interesting to observe from the wide range 
of subjects discussed and the diversity of the speakers how 
nearly the club has come to justifying its motto. In the first 

ear the list comprises “ Ireland and the Land Question,” with 

ir. Henry George furnishing material for discussion. Fol- 
lowing this was ‘‘ Free Thought,” by Dr. J. H. Rylance, of the 
Episcopal Church, and among the speakers Dr. J. P. New- 
man and Professor Felix Adler. On another evening Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke on Emerson, followed by Mr. 
Parke Godwin, Hon. John Bigelow, and Mr. Chauncey De- 
pew. A meeting that will be long remembered was that 
addressed by Monsignor Capel on the ‘‘ Catholic Church,” 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Pullman and Rabbi Gottheil. Nor 
did any occasion excel in importance the two debates be- 
tween President Eliot, of Harvard, and Dr. James McCosh, 
of Princeton, held in successive years, and on subjects of in- 
terest in every college in the country. These, as formulated, 
were, ‘‘In a University the Student must choose his Studies 
and govern Himself,” and ‘‘ The Place Religion should have 
in a College.” 

Religious, economic, and social topics have chiefly occu- 
pied the attention of the Nineteenth Century Club. On one 
evening Colonel T. W. Higginson talks about the ‘‘ Aris- 
tocracy of the Dollar,” which is afterward discussed by men 
of such opposite views as Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. John 
Swinton; the Rev. William Lloyd undertakes to show the 
failure of agnosticism, supported by Dr. McGlynn, against 
the views of Professor Felix Adler; ex-Governor George 
Hoadly gives his views on “The Bible in the Schools,” which 
are replied to by Dr. McGlynn and the Rev. Dr. W. 8. 
Rainsford ; Mohini M. Chatterji discusses “Indian Theoso- 
phy,” and Miss Lydia Bell the *‘ Mind Cure,” followed by a 
brace of doctors, one being Dr. William A. Hammond; Dr. 
Henry J. Van Dyke speaks brilliantly on the ‘‘ Pulpit and 
Politics”; Professor Goldwin Smith talks about the triple re- 
lations of Canada, England,and the United States, Mr. Erastus 
Wiman adding his word; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page discourses 
on the South as a field for authorship; Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards on the ‘‘ Romantic Fiction of the Ancient Egyptians” ; 
Mr. Thomas G. Shearman and Mrs, Ashton Dilke illumi- 
nate “Free-trade and Protection,” with illustration and 
humor, until it is the least wearisome of subjects. Again, 
Miss Anna C, Brackett discriminates forcibly between * Our 
Common Se hoolsand other Schools.” One of the lighter and 
more brilliant evenings remembered is that on which General 
Horace Porter gave his opinions c once rning the ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Usefulness of Men and Women,” having arrayed against 
him Miss Kate Field and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, with Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway as a neutralizing element. 

Literary subjects have scarcely had the same prominence 
in the club discussions. ‘‘ Wagner” was the theme one 
evening of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, whom Colonel Mapleson, 
the impresario, opposed. The stage was also represented in 
‘** The Construction of a Play,” by Mr. Bronson Howard, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Dion Boucicault and Mr. Brander Mathews. 

The Nineteenth Century Club this season, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Brander Mathews, holds but six public meet- 
ings. So far they have been devoted to Americanism in 
morals and manners, in politics and literature and finance. 
In addition to the public meetings, the club is accustomed 
to hold the same number of meetings at the members’ houses, 
which only the members attend, and when, after a short 
paper is read, each person present takes part in the discus- 
sion. 

The advantages such an all-around discussion of sub- 
jecis—in which women as well as men are called upon to 
form opinions and often to act—have over the discussion of 
the same subjects among women alone are obvious. There 
is a certain satisfaction, moreover, in following the natural 
method, for thus far it is agreed that the only “world which 
seems to meet the exigencies of the situation demands both 
men and women With reciprocal interests. 

While the Nineteenth Century Club is itself an outgrowth, 
it has led to the forming of other and similar clubs of men 
and women. Sucharethe Round Table, of Boston. of which 
Colonel T. W. Higginson is president; the Contemporary, of 
Philadelphia, with Dr. D. V. Brinton at its head; the Twen- 
tieth Century, of Chicago; the Contemporary Club, of 
Orange, New Jersey; and the Congregational Club, of this 
city, an assembly of clergymen and laymen who, with their 
wives and guests, dine in company, and whose after-dinner 
speeches take the form of discussion adopted by the Nine- 
twenth Century Club. Mary Gay HuMPHREys. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 

HE fashionable modistes who remain late in Paris have 
returned, bringing with them the freshest novelties in de- 
signs and fabrics. Their rooms are brilliant with color, and 
while beige, gray, and green are declared to be the choice for 
street dresses, they are in almost every instance brigh‘ened 
by combination with fabrics of gayer hues, with rich em- 
broideries, or with gold or silver trimmings, studded with 
sparkling jet or with colored stones. There are also many 
beautiful carriage toilettes of rosy heliotrope, like the vieux- 
rose of former seasons, and others of Parma violet com- 
bined with the yellow-brown tabac, while for the house are 
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entire gowns—with waist and skirt in one—of soft yellow 
silks with chiné figures, or of changeable rose and blue taf- 
feta, of pale Watteau green, or brilliant poppy red. 

New French coats that serve as dress waists are more fan- 
cifully cut and shorter than those worn during the winter; 
nor do they aim to give an unnaturally small long-waisted 
effect, as English coats do, many of them being widely belted 
either across the back, or else in front at the end of the vest. 
Most of these coats are made with a waistcoat and jacket 
fronts, the latter being turned back with revers, or else fall- 
ing open straight from the top of the shoulder seams. Many 
very youthful coats do not meet on the wide vest, and are 
cut down all around at the top, the material of the vest ex- 
tending over the shoulders, and forming the guimpe or yoke- 
like top and collar; below this yoke fall uarrow frills of the 
material of the coat, and the coat skirts consist of similar 
frills attached at the waist line; sometimes three coat frills 
or shaped basques are added, the lowest being only six or 
seven inches deep. Other coats have their skirts set on in 
points that lap at the waist line in back and front, leaving 
the sides very short, while the reverse of this is seen in pep- 
lum coats deeply pointed on each side and short elsewhere. 
The long side form with seam extending to the middle of the 
shoulder seam is in the back of many new coats. Others 
have the back of two wide pieces, the only seam that down 
the middle; and still others have a seamless back, with the 
material stretched smoothly across the fitted lining or laid in 
small pleats at the waist line. When the coat back is cut in 
continuous forms a graceful fulness below the waist is given 
by widening the forms on bias seams to the end, or by pleats 
cut in horizontally at the waist line. The slashed coats open 
up every seam are still made by the best modistes. A high 
collar band, with sometimes an outer collar turned over in the 
back, is liked for coat bodices. 

Round or slightly pointed bodices fastened invisibly un- 
der the front plastron on the left side, or else in the back, 
are made for slender youthful figures. The darts are con- 
cealed by trimming or else are not taken up as the fabric is 
folded in small lapped pleats. The belt is wide or narrow, 
as best suits the figure, and the skirt is sewed to the waist, 
or has the appearance of being permanently attached. 

Sleeves are cut very broad at the top, and droop in soft 
folds instead of standing high above the armholes. The ac- 
cepted shapes are enlarged mutton-leg sleeves tapering close 
on the lower arm and cut very long on the wrist, and the fa- 
miliar bishop sleeves. Sleeves of thin fabrics are cut much 
wider than their lining, and are in full folds around the arm. 
Small turned-back cuffs, frills falling on the hand, and bands 
of ribbon or insertion, are the trimmings. Caps that droop 
on the full top of the sleeves, or epaulettes pleated or gath- 
ered over the armhole to stand erect, are on many French 
gowns. The fancy continues for sleeves of different materi- 
al from that of the bodice. The newest odd sleeves are of 
changeable silks in wool dresses, with vest and flounce of the 
silk to match. Black satin sleeves are in lace dresses, and 
lace sleeves are in fanciful silk waists. Bengaline, either 
plain, dotted, striped, or figured, remains in favor for sleeves 
of wool or silk gowns. Mousseline de soie sleeves in soft 
drooping folds at the top rival lace as transparent sleeves for 
silk, bengaline, or crépe de Chine gowns. 

The skirts of Paris dresses are as varied in shape as in tlie 
fabrics of which they ure composed; they are cut straight or 
bias, with gores or without, clinging or flowing, with paniers 
or with flounces, and are uniform only in being objection- 
ably long and in their tendency to greater breadth. ‘The so- 
called seamless skirt, straight in front, with a bias back seam 
concealed in the fulness, is much used for wool dresses 
where the width of the fabric serves as the length of the 
skirt. To give variety, the top of this skirt is drawn down 
in slight folds to disclose a curved piece of embroidered silk 
set on each hip; an insertion of the embroidery is set near 
the foot, or else a narrow flounce is added. Such skirts are 
four yards wide, yet French modistes sometimes cut them 
open down the middle and insert a gored front breadth of 
silk, trimming all the edges of the wool skirt with a narrow 
passementerie of balls or slender pendants. Slightly gored 
and bell-shaped skirts are greatly widened in new gowns, 
The flounce at the foot is not so deep, and is very fully gath- 
ered. Skirts of thin fabrics are draped on the hips as slight 
paniers, or else a separate breadth curves from front to hips 
as paniers, then descends in jabots each side of the back 
The skirt with folded front breadth and sides lapped for- 
ward is on many stately gowns. Pretty challis and India 
silks have these lapping side breadths trimmed with wide 
lace. Worth puts a series of lace flounces up the front and 
back of some skirts. He also introduces panels in various 
ways, making the skirt appear to open upon them, as in the 
picturesque gown on the first page of Bazar No. 16—a model 
which women of taste are having copied by the most fash- 
ionable modistes. Rouleaux, piping, or milliner’s folds are 
set on the foot of plain skirts, while others are finished with 
a band of the material two or three inches wide in which 
eight or ten thick cords are sewed. Foundation skirts are 
widened at the foot to suit longer outside skirts, many of 
them having two breadths of silk in the back, with the ful- 
ness cut away at the top. Two or three sets of tapes or rib- 
bons attached far back on the sides tie this skirt back, and a 
single tape crosses the back to support pleats laid in the 
back breadths. The outside skirt is tacked invisibly to the 
foundation skirt to hold its fulness in graceful flowing folds 
—but not in stiff pleats. 

For the early spring days are dresses of beige-colored 
ribbed wool of lighter weight than Bedford cord, trimmed 
with a new wide passementerie of silk and metal cords in 
which Persian colors are introduced in embroidery and her- 
ring-bone stitches. The seamless bodice, pleated to a short 
point in front and back, has a coat skirt added in box pleats 
that are very full in the middle of the back. The passemen- 
terie four inches wide crosses the shoulder, and falls in tabs 
in front and back, holding the fulness flat; it is set on the 
sides at the waist line and back, forms the straight high col- 
lar, and also the wristbands of the leg-o’-mutton sleeves. 
The skirt, with straight front and bias back, falls five inches 
on the floor, and is edged at the foot with a bias band of the 
wool in which are stitched ten cords nearly as thick as a 
lady’s little finger. 

A visiting dress in favor with the modistes is of fine wool 
woven in tucks, the tucks a fourth of an inch wide, form- 
ing stripes of light violet on equally narrow stripes of tobacco 
brown that is almost yellow. It is made with a French 
coat turned back in revers of black satin from a vest of yel- 
low cloth richly wrought with Marie Antoinette ribbon em- 
broidery of palest tinted flowers. Four great buttons of 
crocheted gold and black silk are set up each side of the 
front. There is a plastron of black chiffon meeting a collar 
of the embroidery, and outside of this is a black satin collar 
turned over in the back. Frills of écru lace fall full from 
the edge of the vest. The coat skirts are two tabs at the 
back falling from under a belt of black satin ribbon which 
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begins in the under-arm seams, und is tied in a bow and short 
ends on the left side. The fronts of the coat are shorter than 
the yellow vest. A lace frill falls on the hands from the 
mutton-leg sleeves. The extremely plain skirt with all its 
fulness at the back is made of five breadths sloped at the top 
to fit smoothly on the hips and make the tucked stripes meet 
in upturned points. 

A youthful dress of snow-flake wool—grayish white with 
rough black threads— has the new short frilled voat, with 
wide waistcoat and guimpe of black net holding jet cabo- 
chons in its large meshes. The lining of pale | pink sill 
shows prettily through the net meshes. The cahooant edg- 
ing, a mere cord indeed, of silk, holding jet beads, trims all 
the edges of the woo! coat, its front, frills, ete. This coat is 
a round waist, with four wide forms fitting the back, and 
loose fronts that do not meet. It is cut low around the 
shoulders, and edged there as well as at the waist line by 
three shaped frills of the wool finished with the beaded jet 
cord; the lowest frill below the waist is only six inches dee D; 
the others are gradually narrower. The net waistcoat, all in 
one piece, fastens invisibly under the left side of the coat, 
and is finished with a belt of jet. The sleeves are small 
gigots,with fulness given by the frills that fall over them be- 
low the guimpe; the net is cut to extend upward and cover 
the collar band. The skirt with bias seam at the back has 
three narrow frills at the foot. 

The newest wool crépons are woven to appear shirred in 
stripes an inch wide in a way familiar in certain seersucker 
fabrics. They are made up over taffeta silk of a contrasting 
color, and are trimmed with high pleated epaulettes and 
waist-pleating of mousseline de soie, the color of the taffeta. 
Guipure insertion, the width of the woven stripe, is let in 

each stripe at the top and bottom of the skirt and on the 
front of the bodice. This makes a charmingly dainty dress 
in pale gray over pink with white guipure insertions, and 
pleatings of pink silk muslin. The round bodice extends 
under the edge of the straight skirt, which has pleated pink 
mousseline turned over at the top without a belt of any kind. 
The leg-o’-mutton sleeves have a doubled frill of mousseline 
falling on the hand. The high collar is of pink mousseline 
folds. The epaulettes are box - pleated frills, four inches 
deep, of selvage-edged mousseline, sewed around the arm- 
holes. 

VARIETIES. 


Crépons finely beaded are imported to use as sleeves and 
full vests of rich dresses. They come in soft yellow with 
tiny dark garnet beads, in gray-blue with copper beads, in 
old-rose with jet, gray with jet, and brilliant red with bronze 
beads. 

Large-meshed black nets, studded with jet nail-heads in 
daisy and leaf patterns, are mounted over colored silks or 
satins for vests, plastrons, and guimpes of silk or wool 
dresses. 

Pin-striped mohairs—brown, gray, lavender, or old-rose— 
are used by the modistes for spring and summer travelling 
dresses. They are made with a coat bodice opening on a 
silk vest the color of the stiipe, and have a simple skirt, 
straight in front with bias back seam, trimmed with a narrow 
flounce of gathered silk. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY; 
Mrs. C. Donovan; and Miss Switzer. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts is well known everywhere 
by her gifts to philanthropic and charitable objects, but the 
report is not so widely circulated in America as in England 
that it was she who advanced to Henry Irving the funds 
that enabled him to become manager of the Lyceum. The 
Baroness has always had a penchant for ‘‘ the profession,” 
probably from the fact that heraunt, the Duchess of St. Albans, 
and the widow of Sir Thomas Coutts, from whom the Bar- 
oness inherited her fortune, was in her youth the actress 
Harriet Mellon. The Baroness dresses simply, and is unas 
suming in her manner. She is now seventy-seven years of 
age, and was made a Baroness in her own right by the 
Queen, about twenty years ago. Her gifts are impartial, 
and it is said that no appeal was ever made to her for a 
worthy cause, be it that of science, art, charity, or religion, 
that she did not respond generously. 

—Theannouncement of Miss Gabrielle Greeley’s approach- 
ing marriage was a surprise to those people who had sup- 
posed her too devoted to her church and charitable work at 
Chappaqua ever to think of leaving it. Her prospective 
husband is the Rev. Frank Clendenin, of Westchester. 

—Among the guests at the last social meeting of Sorosis 
were Mrs. Stowell and Mrs. Jennings. Mrs. Stowell is a 
member of the Microscopical Society of ‘London, and is one 
of the faculty of Michigan University—the only woman 
who has ever held such a position in that institution. She 
is strikingly pretty. Mrs. Jennings, who is from Washing- 
ton, is the heart and soul of the Glen Echo Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, that has its head-quarters at Washington. She read 
a brief paper outlining the work of the Chautauqua So- 
ciety, and described the buildings they are erecting ut Glen 
Echo. 

—The ‘Ladies’ Night” of the Authors’ Club brought 
together a notable crowd. It is rare to see in one gathering 
so many whose uames are prominent in the literary world. 
The only improvement that could have been suggested was 
that the ladies should be badged, or ribboned, or placarded, 
so that the looker-on might know who among the brilliant 
women were ‘‘ wives of members,” and who the would-be- 

eligible-but-for-sex guests. 

—One of the most flourishing of the women’s clubs of 
the city is the New York Wheaton Alumne Association, 
whose monthly meetings show a characteristic gathering of 
the graduates of that fine old New England seminary. Su- 
san Hayes Ward is a member of wide literary fame, as is also 
the president, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark. Mrs. Clark makes an 
ideal presiding officer, spirited yet dignified,and clever with 
the discretion which brings out the best in others. With its 
leader and membership, the New York Wheaton Club never 
has a dull meeting, and invitations to its annual April break- 
fasts find an eager welcome from their favored recipients. 

—Caran d’Ache, whose clever sketches possess so distinct 
and unique an individuality, and whose work has often ap- 
peared in the periodicals of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, lives 
quietly at Passy, the St. John’s Wood of artistic Paris. His 
real name is Emanuel Poiré, and he is a hard and systematic 
worker, averse to receiving merely inquisitive visitors, and 
devoting himself enthusiastically to his art. Caran d’Ache 
acknowledges a strain of Russian blood, his grandmother 
having been a beautiful Muscovite; but the artist is wholly 
French in feeling and training, with the soldierly bearing of 
one who has spent his compulsory five years in the French 
army. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Croonet Epeine. 
For description see Supplement. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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ST. KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER’ 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF 


Part LX. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 


os taken prisoner and handcuffed, I 
i was led away by the Deputy Marshal 
and his posse of constables. The people of 
the Dock, when they had seen their master 
escape, returned presently to work, and paid 
no more attention to the officers of the law. 
Therefore, when I walked out with my 
guard, it was unobserved, and no attempt 
was made to rescue me. 

They marched me first to the Globe Stairs, 
where they had a boat lying in readiness; 
they then rowed up the river through Lon- 
don and Blackfriars bridges as far as the 
Savoy Stairs, where we landed. 

‘‘We are going to Bow Street,” said the 
Deputy Marshal, ‘‘to the house of the Ma- 
gistrate before whom we have laid the sworn 
information.” 

It is not an agreeable thing thus to be 
marched through the streets of London in 
broad daylight. The sight of a prisoner hand- 
cuffed and guarded by a posse of constables is 
as attractive to the crowd as a fight or a fallen 
horse. The boys ran after us hooting; the 
draymen stopped their horses; the hackney 
coachmen drew up to let us pass; the people 
stared after us; the very windows seemed 
full of heads curiously craned out to look 
after us. Fortunately it is not far from the 
Savoy Stairs to Bow Street. 

When we arrived at the new Police Office, 
the business of the day was not yet disposed 
of, and we had to wait while the Magistrate, 
Sir William Coddington, heard the rest of 
the cases. He sat at a table underneath the 
lion and the unicorn; before him was an 
open space, separated from the rest of the 

* Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 38. Vol. XXIV. 


Court, which is open to the public. A railed 
space was provided for prisoners, and an- 


other for witnesses. Half a dozen Bow 
Street runners were in attendance. I was 
placed in the space before the table. The 


Magistrate sat quiet and unmoved while the 
witnesses give their evidence and the prison- 
er in the dock protested and cross-examined. 

Well, my turn came at length. I was not 
placed in the dock, but I stood while the 
Magistrate addressed me. 

‘* Before committing a prisoner for trial,” 
he said, ‘‘ it is my duty to hear such evidence 
as may be offered in support of the charge 
against him. In case the eviderce is not 
sufficient, I can refuse to commit. In case 
the offence is slight, I can admit bail. In 
your case I have certain information sworn 
in my presence this morning. On the 
strength of this I have issued a warrant, and 
I shall commit you for trial. You shall hear 
the information. You may make any obser- 
vation you please, but you must remember 
you are not on your trial. Constables, re- 
move the prisoner’s handcuffs, and place him 
a chair.” 

The coldness of this speech struck me to 
the very soul. I sat down while the clerk 
began to read the information in a monoto- 
nous voice, as some clergymen read the Ser- 
vice. 

The sworn information seemed of great 
length. 

Robert Olwin, Beadle of the Liberty of 
the Tower, made affidavit that he had seized 
in a certain wooden box, etc., the books here 
produced, containing lists of the members 
and the minutes of the Society called the 
Snugs. 

William Fritter, victualler, swore that Nev- 
ill Comines was the Secretary of the Club or 
Society which met once a week in his house; 
that he had always understood it to be a con- 
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vivial association of the shop-keepers and 
other respectable people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Saunders Welsh, Gentleman, High Con 
stable of the Parish of St. Stephen’s, Wal 
brook, deposed to the fact of the riot on 
Sunday afternoon, headed by one George 
sayssallance, a member of the Society in 
question : 

The information read, ‘ This,” said the 
Magistrate, ‘‘is the case so far against the 
prisoner. The Crown may produce other 
witnesses. Meantime | commit you, Nevill 
Comines, to the Gaol of Newgate, there to be 
kept in custody until you are brought forth 
to stand your trial.” 

So that was over, and I was fully commit 
ted. And then, but this time without hand- 
cuffs, and in a hackney coach, I was carried 
to Newgate Prison. 

There are, as those who have passed by 
this gloomy place know very well, three gates 
to the prison, all opening upon one side. 
The first of these is the small iron door which 
is thrown open only for the passage of the 
condemned convict on his way outside to ex- 
ecution. Itisthe Gate of Agony. The next 
is the private door of the Governor's house 
The third is the Gate of Honor Lost, that by 
which prisoners are received and discharged, 
or sent out to the hulks; also that by which 
visitors enter and depart, and the business of 
the prison is carried on. You walk up five 
or six steps, and find yourself faced by a 
double door, of which the outer half is a kind 
of hatch, five feet high, consisting of stout 
heart-of-oak, cased and bossed with iron, and 
the inner part, which swings open, and is 
closed separately, is a heavy iron grill, 
through which the gaolers can inspect a vis- 
itor before admitting him. 

The upper part was now open, and a man 
was standing on watch over the lower part. 


For Faira anp FREEDOM,” ETC., ETC 

‘*Prisoner,” said the Deputy Marshal, 
briefly 

The man unlocked and unbarred, and we 
entered. The door was closed and locked 
immediately. 1 found myself in a large 


room twenty-five feet long and sixteen broad, 
of great height, with an arched roof, and lit 
by three small semicircular windows, placed 
so high up that no one could hope to reach 
them; and if he did, they were heavily barred 
Truly, a fit anteroom, with its barred 
and barred windows, to such a prison! 
room is called the Lodge 

I observed a row of buckets placed in 
readiness in case of fire 
bench along one side; 








This 


There was a woode n 
a table stood against 


the wall, with a book and ink and pens; 
there was one chair; there were two other 
doors. One of these opened into a small 
room in which was a cheerful fire burning; 


this was one of the rooms reserved for the 
turnkeys. I looked into it withenvy. Those 
happy dogs could step outside if they chose, 
their work once done. As for me—when 
should I step outside, and under what cir 
cumstances? I noticed these and many other 
little things of no importance, because in a 
time of mental trouble 
that otherwise would 
catches at straws to save itself 

A number of people, men and women, were 
waiting in this room, some presenting a most 
hardened and downcast appearance; others 
(but these were fewer) were respectable folk, 
who appeared ashamed of being in such a 
place. These were friends or visitors of the 
prisoners waiting their turn for admission 
As they passed one by one into the prison, 
each in turn their pockets were ex: ‘ined, 
and a form of search made by a turnkey and a 
woman stationed there for the purpose, so as 
to prevent the introduction of ropes or instra- 
ments of escape, and of spirits, which are 


notices things 
The mind 


escape 
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strictly forbidden. But I observed that the 
examination was of the slightest; and, in- 
deed, spirits are really introduced into the 
prison, as you will immediately perceive. 

Among those who waited were several who, 
by their appearance, and by the bags they 
carried, seemed to be attorneys, or their clerks, 
engaged to advise prisoners in their defence. 
These marched up and down, waiting impa- 
tiently, and showing not the least concern. 
It was their daily business—they came here 
every day and saw the same sights. 

Close beside me stood a young woman of 
respectable appearance. She carried a baby 
in her arms, and she was weeping without 
restraint. 

The Deputy Marshal whispered in my ear. 

‘‘Look at her. She is the wife of a young 
fellow who will be hanged come Monday 
morning. She is going to see him in the 
condemned cell. ’Tis hard on her. But she 
will presently dry her tears and forget him, 
and marry another. It frightens her to come 
here and think of his hanging. As for him, 
I warrant the dog has got his tankard in his 
hand, and his pipe between his lips.” 

Then there came in three young women, 
dressed with some elegance, and all of pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Among them was one whose face and man- 
ners betrayed that she was not long from the 
country; her cheek had still the blush and 
hue of health and youth; her eye was bright 
and humid; her rosy lips were parted. She 
might have sat or stood as a model for a 
painter, to be called my Lady Innocence. 

What did such a girl in such a place? 

Her friends tramped up the stairs and into 
the Lodge as if they were quite accustomed 
to the prison—which, indeed, was the case. 
But she hung back as if unwiliung. 

‘‘Indeed,” she said, ‘‘I will not go any 
farther. I am afraid. I do not like going 
toa prison. It may bring bad luck.” 

‘*Come, Jenny,” said one of her friends, 
**don’t be a fool. No one will eat you.” 

So she came in. 

Lord!” she whispered, but so loudly that 
I overheard. ‘‘ They have brought ina pris- 
oner. A young gentleman, too! The poor 
young gentleman! what has he done, think 
you, Dolly?” 

‘*T know not. 
in prisoners. 
doubt not.” 

The second speaker, I observed, lacked the 
innocent rustical look of her companion. 

**T have seen dozens brought in. As for 
their going out again—” 

‘**Lord, Dolly! will they hang the poor 
young gentleman?” 

‘Very like. They hang a cart-load every 
six weeks. You shall come to see him hanged 
if you like. When a gentleman is hanged 
he dies quiet and resigned. The rogue it is 
who kicks off his shoes,” 

“Dolly, 1 am afraid. This is a dreadful 
place. Let us run away.” 

‘You are a fool, Jenny; besides, the Cap- 
tain expects us. What matter to you if the 
gentleman is hanged or not? Why shouldn't 
he be hanged? A short life and a merry— 
that is the word for Newgate. He is no 
worse off than a soldier killed in battle. Here 
they are all happy because they know the 
worst. When their time comes—why, when 
all is told, it is better than suffocating in bed 
—my end, likely, and yours too; what odds? 
Jenny,” she whispered, earnestly, ‘‘ have you 
forgotten the bottle of rum for the Cap- 
tain?” 

‘‘No, no; I have it in my pocket.” 

**You step in between Sophy and me, in 
the middle; look as if you've got nothing. 
To be sure the searcher lets a body pass in 
as often as not without trouble. Why should 
she search? Why shouldn't the Captain keep 
his spirits up with a drop of rum? Besides, 
the Captain oiled her palm last week with 
half a guinea.” 

These ladies had friends in the prison, 
then. But the place was every day thronged 
with visitors—as the prisoners, so their 
friends! 

The second door was opened. The Gov- 
ernor of the prison himself came in, followed 
by two stout turnkeys. ‘The officer in charge 
of the Lodge reported my capture. 

The Governor, a man of hard appearance, 
glanced at me with neither interest nor curi- 
osity. This, I confess, humiliated me. A 
prisoner feels that, at all events, a little inter- 
est is due to him. 

** Nevill Comines,” he said. ‘‘ Enter his 
name. Age, twenty-two; occupation, writer 
in his Majesty's Office of the Admiralty ; resi- 
dence, St. Katherine’s by the Tower; charge, 
High Treason. Nevill Comines, your trial 
will come on at the Sessions following the 
time when the Crown has completed your 
ease, Until -your trial you will be in my 
custody. Take him away, and put on his 
irons.” 

**Sir,” I cried, “‘ by your leave, sir, lam an 
untried man; I am held innocent till I am 
proved guilty. With submission, sir, an in- 
nocent man should not be loaded with irons; 
they are the outward marks of guilt.” 

“As for your innocence, sir,” said the 
Governor, coldly, “ you are doubtless the best 
judge of that. I have nothing to do with a 
—— guilt or with his innocence; I keep 
1im safe until he is tried, and safe after his 
trial until he is hanged or transported. In 
order to keep you safe, sir, I clap you and all 
my prisoners into irons.” 

** But I am not yet found guilty,” I urged. 

** You are my prisoner. On that point set 
your mind . ¢ rest. 


They are always bringin 
We shall see him presently, 


You shall hear the rules 
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of the prison, and you will obey them, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

So saying, he went away. 

‘“‘Sir’’—my friend, the Deputy Marshal, 
plucked me by the sleeve—‘‘ suffer me to ad- 
vise your honor. Do not argue with the 
Governor of the Jail. As for the irons, if you 
consent to pay garnish you will escape with 
a light and handsome pair. Lord bless me! 
some of them take a pleasure in their irons. 
‘Music of Newgate,’ they say, jingling them. 
They will not hurt you; and as for the look 
of the thing, even if you should find them 
not to agree with your good looks—why, what 
of it? It isn’t the irons—it is the being in 
prison that galls. Pay the garnish, and be re- 
signed.” 

“‘But—” I replied, thinking of my slender 
stock, and knowing beforehand that my fa- 
ther, in the extremity of his resentment, 
would give me nothing. 

‘*Sir’”—the Deputy Marshal divined my 
thoughts—‘‘ your friends will have to pay the 
garnish and the prison dues for you. They 
must do so. Believe me, the place is bad 
enough even for those who can afford a pri- 
vate room in the Master’s house. But fora 
young gentleman like yourself to consort 
with the master-felons on the common side— 
that, sir, would be barbarity. Why, suppose 
you to go among them at this moment, the 
next you would find yourself without your 
coat, without your waistcoat, without your 
hat, your purse, or your buckles. All would 
be taken from you; and at night you would 
be locked up with four-and-twenty villains— 
greater villains were never hanged—to sleep 
on & sloping board, with a rug for mattress, 
and to listen to talk more foul and wicked 
than you can hear on the river at Horn Fair 
Day. Pay anything—pay anything rather 
than that.” 

‘*Come,” said one of the turnkeys. ‘‘ For 
garnish, as respects the irons, the gentleman 
will pay a single guinea; for admission to the 
State side he will pay three guineas; and for 
rent of his bed, half a guinea. For another 
half-guinea he will have coal and candle, 
plates and knife.” 

“And for food?” I asked. 

‘He will have a penny loaf every day.” 
The fellow grinned. 

**You will have what you pay for,” said 
the Deputy Marshal. 

‘Is there nothing cheaper?” 

‘‘The gentleman can enter on the Master’s 
side,” said the turnkey. ‘‘The admission is 
thirteen shillings and sixpence, and half a 
guinea garnish; his rent will be half a crown 
a week. Those on the Master’s side are 
mostly tradesmen—shoemakers and such— 
who carry on their trades while they are in 
prison. Footpads and shoplifters many of 
them. Not fit company for a young gentle- 
man.” 

I grew desperate with the thought of losing 
all my money at the outset. 

‘* What if I refuse to pay anything?” 

“You have heard what the Deputy Mar- 
shal told you. The common side of Newgate 
is not a place where gentlemen seek society. 
But you will do as you please. Come with 
me now and be ironed.” 

Well, there was little choice. I parted with 
my friend, the Deputy Marshal, for whom at 
this moment of leaving him I felt something 
like friendship, and I went with the turnkeys 
into the prison. We turned to the left into 
a dark and gloomy passage, through another 
heavy door of oak and iron, and so into a 
small chamber hung about with irons, man- 
acles, handcuffs, chains of all kinds, ropes 
for the pinioning of the condemned before 
execution, the cat for flogging, and other in- 
struments of justice. The man took down 
a pair of irons, rusty, heavy, such as might 
have been used for Samson by the Philistines. 
Terrified, I pulled out a guinea, and procured 
for this consideration the use of a pair of 
light shining irons, which, the turnkey as- 
sured me while he riveted them, had just 
been worn by a certain murderer ~<a 
executed. My predecessor had, it appeared, 
found them quite to his taste. The sight of 
their brightness and the music of their jing- 
ling, said the turnkey, amused him, and di- 
verted his mind from the contemplation of 
death. Heavens! To think thata man about 
to die could be amused by the jingling of his 
chains! 

I next agreed, though with much misgiv- 
ing, to pay an admission fee to the State side, 
of which the turnkey, in the name of the 
Governor, generously bated one-third, or one 
guinea, business, he said, being slack on that 
side, though brisk in the master-felons’ wards. 
This sum paid down, together with half a 
guinea for rent and half a guinea for garnish, 
which left me very low in purse, he bade me 
follow him to my new lodging. 

I obeyed, finding the irons a great hinder- 
ance in walking, besides the fact that they 
filled me with shame, and made me long to 
hide my head in some corner where no one 
should see my disgrace. So he led me through 
one dark passage into another, now past high 
walls and now across open courts. Yonder, 
he told me, were the stairs leading to the 
chapel. Under the chapel were the cells for 
refractory prisoners. ere was the court 
given up to the common prisoners, those who 
paid nothing. The place was crowded not 
only with the prisoners, but with their friends. 
Surely there can be no viler place in the whole 
world than the court or yard used by the 
poorer felons, surrounded by the wards in 
which they sleep. You can tell the prisoners 
from the visitors by their irons; otherwise 
there is nothing to distinguish them. They 





all loll and lie about together, visitors and 
prisoners alike, for the most part showing 
by their bearing that they belong to the de- 
testable and mischievous class of those who 
will not work if they can avoid work by steal- 
ing. Rogues, vagabonds, and thieves were 
they all who filled this yard, and they drank 
their beer and sang and laughed as if next 
week would not bring their condemnation. 
Nearly all these wretches, the turnkey told 
me, were certain to be hanged. I speak of 
what I saw on my first visit. Later on I 
— to distinguish — they are not all so 

ad. 

Then we passed through another passage 


“into a court smaller than that of the master- 


felons, surrounded, like it, by lofty stone walls 
and buildings. 

‘This is the State side,” said the turnkey; 
‘‘and here, sir, is your room.” 

He opened the door and showed me into a 
room on the ground-floor of tolerable pro- 
portions, long and somewhat narrow for its 
length. It was lighted by four semicircular 
windows, placed high up and strongly barred; 
one of them was above the door. The walls 
were wainscoted or lined with oak, black 
with age and dirt, and studded with great 
nails. The floor, without any carpet, was 
horribly dirty; there was a roaring fire; the 
air was close and smelt of cooking, tobacco, 
beer, and everything that can be imagined to 
belong to a room in which four or five men 
live, sleep, dress, and cook their meals. For 
furniture there were chairs and a table and 
five pallet-beds. About the fire was gathered 
a group consisting of four or five men and 
three girls. Bottles and glasses were on the 
table, and all were drinking. The girls I rec- 
ognized for the three visitors who were wait- 
ing in the Lodge. I was sorry to perceive 
that my Lady Innocence had already, in a 
short quarter of an hour, acquired a flushed 
cheek and a brightened eye. The man who 
sat beside her, and had his arm round her 
waist, was a fellow whom at first sight you 
would set down as a swashbuckler; a man 
of about forty or so, whose puffed face spoke 
of potations. The seal of many evil passions 
was stamped upon his forehead. He wore a 
dressing-gown and slippers, and occupied the 
only elbow-chair in the room. 

“*Gentlemen,” said the turnkey, ‘‘ here isa 
new collegian.” And so, without more words, 
he went away and left me at the doorway. 

**La!” said Lady Innocence. ‘‘It is the 
young gentleman. La! I hope they will 
not hang him. I could not bear to see a 
proper fellow hanged. And they have put 
him in irons, too.” 

The legs of all the other men 1n the room 
were, however, similarly adorned. She looked 
about her and noted this fact, and blushed to 
think that she had given offence by alluding 
to this delicate circumstance. 

** Sir,” said the Captain—I call him so be- 
cause I never heard any other name given to 
him—‘ sir, I drink your health and to our 
better acquaintance.” He raised his glass 
and bowed politely. ‘‘ Be seated, sir; there 
is a chair next to our friend Mr. Thorpe. 
Our better acquaintance,” he went on, after 
I.had taken my seat, “will be greatly pro- 
moted by another bottle or two. This bot- 
tle runs low. I take your guinea, sir”—I 
took the hint, and, with sinking heart, pro- 
duced my last guinea and gave it him—‘‘as 
a sign and a token that you are willing to 
promote the harmony of the ward. This is 
not the common side of the prison. Here we 
are all gentlemen. This is, in a manner of 
speech, the Bond Street of Newgate. It is 
our coffee-house, our tavern, our assembly- 
room, where beauty does not disdain to show 
her lovely face;” he pointed to the girls. ‘‘It 
is also our hell, as [ shall take pleasure in 
showing you, sir, after supper, over a pack of 
cards. We are birds in a cage, it is true, but 
if you get everything in the cage that you 
can get outside, what odds for the bars? 
Here you have no anxiety; your creditors 
cannot dun you; they may try to keep you 
in; you fear no highwayman or burglar; af- 
ter you have been tried, you fear no more the 
arm of the law. I wish you a long and 
peaceful residence, sir; your name escapes 
me.” 


‘*My name is Comines,and with all respect, 
* I hope that your wish may not be grant- 
ed.” 

‘*So say all when they first come here. 
But I, who have inhabited the State side for 
three years and more, tell you that I have 
never before known true luxury and ease. 
They tried me at the Old Bailey close by. I 
was sentenced, now I come to think upon it, 
to the hulks and transportation. Ho, ho! 
But I came back here, and here I remain. 
When a man isa man of family—I hope, Mr. 
Comines, that you are a man of family—the 
Judge may pass any sentence he pleases—but 
that man of family remains on the State side. 
Nay, I know not whether I would wish to go 
out again. Sophy and Jenny and Sue come 
here as readily as to a tavern; my friends 
know where to find me; my enemies have 
done their worst; the company of the ward 
changes continually; we have no time to 
quarrel; the best friends part the soonest; 
one goes to the hulks, the other to the con- 
demned cell; we lose no time in grief; we 
drink and gamble continually. As for you, 
sir, 1 hope your case will not lead you to the 
cell. If it does, remember that family inter- 
est may get you respite—but 1 hope not.” 

“I cannot tell,” I replied, ‘‘whither my 
case may lead me.” 

‘*Even the condemned cell is not without 
its comforts—one can drink in the Press 
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Yard—though the unmanly lamentations of 
some do much interfere with philosophical 
and comfortable drinking. But since we 
must all die, what matter whether to-day or 
to-morrow? Death should have no terrors to 
him who reflects that it is as well to be suffo- 
cated quickly in the open air, and before an 
admiring, even an envious, mob, as to be 
choked slowly on one’s feather bed, with no 
one to watch your dying agonies but a greedy 
apothecary.” 

I learned afterward that this man, an ille- 
gitimate son of some great lord, and there- 
fore, as he boasted, a man of family, had 
really by this family influence been saved first 
from the gallows, which he richly deserved, 
and secondly from transportation, to which 
he was sentenced. What he did, I know 
not; his father, however, who was powerful 
enough to save him from the consequences 
of guilt, could not procure his liberation. 
He therefore continued in Newgate, eating 
and drinking of the best, until his death, 
which happened a year or two later. 

Sitting next to me was a person of grave 
appearance and manner—whom the Captain 
had named Thorpe—a substantial merchant. 
He seemed about fifty-five years of age; he 
drank not with the Captain and his friends, 
but he smoked a pipe of tobacco. He pre- 
sently turned to me with a smile, showing his 
white teeth—as for a smile, I love to see it in 
man or woman—but this man’s smile was too 
oe 
‘Young gentleman,” he said, ‘‘I do not 
welcome thee to such a place. I hope thy 
stay will be as short as my own. For my 
part, I do but await the formality—the mere 
formality—of a trial.” 

‘I do not know,” I replied, ‘‘ how long I 
shall be here, or what will be the event. I 
am arrested on a charge of High Treason.” 

‘*High Treason?” He pushed back his 
chair as if afraid of being implicated by 
mere contact. ‘‘High Treasca! Shall the 
Prime Warden of a City Company sit in the 
same room with a rebel?” 

“High Treason!” cried the Captain, sitting 
up. ‘‘What? Say that again. Have we 
traitors here?” 

‘‘High Treason!” cried the Lady Inno- 
cence, starting to her feet. ‘‘Oh! the mon- 
ster! He will murder us. Let us run away, 
Dolly. Let us fly!” 

‘‘Hark ye, brother,” said the Captain. 
“Here are many brave fellows accused of 
making mistakes about other people’s houses, 
their horses, and their money, imitating their 
signatures, and so forth. Any one may be 
charged with such a thing; that makes no 
difference in companionship. But we are all 
loyal to King and Constitution. Here, if you 
please, we will have no tampering with our 
liberties. There shall be given no counte- 
nance to traitors. No conspiracies and plots 
shall be allowed in Newgate while I am here. 
Mark that,sir,mark that; otherwise you shall 
speedily be made to feel the weight of my re- 
sentment and my cudgel.” 

“It is not likely that you will be called 
upon to interfere,” I said. ‘‘If you do, I 
shall know how to protect myself. Cudgel 
against cudgel, blustering sir.” 

‘‘Very well, then—very well. You are 
warned.” The Captain turned round in his 
chair and took another glass of wine. 

The girl whom I have called the Lady In- 
nocence continued to gaze upon me with pity 
and curiosity. 

‘*So young,” murmured the merchent. 
“‘The pity of it! The pity! Dear, dear! 
Ta-ta-ta—the pity of it!” 

‘* Well, sir,” said I, plucking up a little, 
‘it is not pleasant for any one, old or young, 
to be brought to such a place. As for your- 
self, now, if without offence I may ask the 
nature of the charge for which you await 
your trial?” 

‘*Oh, certainly! No offence at all. It is 
nothing—a mere nothing—a case which the 
Magistrate himself, though he said he had no 
option but to send it up for trial, admitted to 
have no foundation. They will put me in 
the dock, read over the indictment, call for 
witnesses, and when there are none, they will 
dismiss the case, and discharge the prisoner 
without the slightest stain upon his character. 
Of that there is no doubt whatever—not the 
least doubt. I do not distress my mind with 
considering the thing as doubtful. Not at 
all. I-sleep well, I eat well, I drink well, I 
grow fat and lusty in this prison. Because, 
young man, my heart is free from guilt.” 

‘Indeed, sir, I hope the end may be as 
you expect.” 

‘*T shall leave the prison, and surrounded 
by my friends, who will hold a banquet in 
my honor, I shall .go back to my house in 
Harp Lane, and shall renew my services as 
Prime Warden of my Company—an ancient 
and honorable Company—and member of 
the Select Vestry of All Hallows the Great.” 

‘“You are happy, si, in the consciousness 
of innocence. The charge itself?” 

‘A tilly-vally—an invention—a mere tri- 
fling suggestion, without a tittle of proof. 
Ha! It moves me to laughter! Forgery, 
they call it. Yes, forgery,” he added, slow- 
ly, ‘‘forgery they called it. Ha, ha! . For- 
gery! Itis an excellentjoke. Ha, ha!” 

Said the Captain, ‘‘It is so good a joke 
that every six weeks some one dances to the 
music of it with his feet in the air.” 

The merchant of Harp Lane turned pale. 

‘‘ At this very moment you may go visit 
as fine a young fellow as ever stepped—a lad 
of spirit, mark you, although he was but a 
quill-driver in the city. hat then? He 
toust have his mistress and drive her out on 
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Sunday, as well as his betters. We are all 
alike, though some are-rich and some are 
poor. When a young fellow is poor he 
helps himself. This young fellow—’twould 
do you good to hear him sing—helped him- 
self by means of his quill, which is some- 
times a deadly instrument.’ 

‘* Sir,” said the merchant, ‘‘ 
cerned with this history.” 

‘*He lies in the condemned cell, or takes 
his walks abroad in the Press-Yard—poor 
devil. Yesterday I went to see him, and we 
cracked a bottle together, so that he plucked 
up his spirits and danced a hornpipe. Next 
Sunday you shall see him in the pew of 
State, while the chaplain exhorts him to re- 
pentance. Ay! They all repent; they are 
sorry that they took so little, and that so 
clumsily. He repents that his forgery was 
not for ten times the amount, and that he 
could not pass it off, as he tried, on his mas- 
ter’s son. These reflections will weigh upon 
his soul till the end, which is Monday morn- 
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I am not con- 


‘* How can you talk so, Captain?” said Miss 
Jenny. ‘‘La! Now only to think ot being 
hanged! And I hope that no one in this 
room will have such a fate, especially this 
young gentleman here.” 

She meant me, and smiled sweetly. 

“Talk not to me of the Press- Yard and the 
cell,” said the merchant, who had been show- 
ing every sign of terror and anxiety. ‘‘ What 
have we to do with wretches who would even 
rob their masters to pay for their riotous liv- 
ing? Let them he hanged, and that without 
pity. As for you, my young friend’’—he 
turned to me—‘‘ let me, as one old enough to 
be your father, earnestly exhort you to em- 
ploy the time that remains to you in a becom- 
ing spirit. Acknowledge and confess your 
iniquities. Pay no heed to the lewd and pro- 
fane talk which is too common in this place. 
Avoid drink”—he looked at the Captain— 
‘shun bad company.” His pipe pointed, 
perhaps accidentally, at my Lady Innocence. 

‘Repent while there is opportunity. The 
hours fly. Repent-in time. Read your Bible, 
and meditate upon the wrath of an offended 
Deity. Fix your mind wholly upon the next 
world.” 

‘*When Squaretoes has done, 
Captain, ‘‘come to me.” 

‘* Say to yourself daily,” continued my new 
Mentor, ‘‘ that the law provides such and such 
for your case, and that the punishment thus 
decreed will be surely meted out to you. Per- 
haps you may fondly imagine that the evi- 
dence against you is not so strong as to jus- 
tify conviction.’ 

‘*T think the case will prove weak against 
me,” I said, ‘‘ because I have never advocated 
insurrection or rebellion.” 

‘*What odds about your case?” said the 
Captain. ‘‘It is the Judge that makes the 
case weak or strong. Inquire into the tem- 
per of the Judge, and look for the end accord- 
ingly.” 

‘** Too many prisoners,” continued the mer- 
chant, ‘‘delude themselves in this manner. 
They think and say that their case is so weak 
that they must get off.” Heavens! only two 
minutes ago he was himself maintaining the 
same thing with regard to his owncase. Thus 
do we see those faults in others which exist 
unseen in ourselves. ‘‘ Be not one of those 
unfortunates. Show a spirit prepared for 
the worst. Now, inthe case of High Treason, 
what is the worst?” He approached this del- 
icate part of the subject with manifest enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ For traitors it is not considered that 
mere hanging is syfficient. Murderers are 
hanged and shoplifters—” 

‘‘And forgers,” gaid the Captain, but the 
merchant seemed not to hear 

‘Because they deprive a man of his life 
or of property, which makes life tolerable. 
But traitors commit crimes against a whole 
community. They are therefore sentenced 
to be hanged first, but are left swinging for 
five minutes only, and are then taken off the 
rope, being still quick, and disembowelled 
with a butcher’s knife; an operation causing 
the greatest agony, under which they expire. 
They are next quartered. Such has always 
been the righteous punishment ordained for 

(Continued on page 353, Supplement.) 
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WOMEN IN THE SADDLE. 


tye is much satisfaction in the assur- 
ance that the number of women through- 
out the country who ride is becoming larger 
daily. There would be still greater cause for 
congratulation,and fewer accidents, if the dis- 
semination of the practical knowledge of rid- 
ing kept pace with the converts. The num- 
ber of riders can hardly be estimated, but 
those of them who are horsewomen are easily 
accounted for. Considering the many rid- 
ing-schools that have been thrown open in 
the last few years, and the numbers that at- 
tend regularly, such a state of affairs appears 
the more curious. One naturally puts the 
query, why do our wives and sisters and 
daughters spend time and money for tuition? 
Well, chiefly for the same reason that at first 
actuated them several years ago when they 
all fluttered into lawn-tennis, because it was 
the ‘‘ proper thing,” and riding just now at- 
tracts them similarly. The fad that drove 
them into lawn-tennis soon lost its individu- 
ality as such, however, in the great wave of 
popularity that swept throughout the land in 
favor of the game for its intrinsic worth. Let 
us hope as much for riding. 

There is, however, a far more serious side 
of this question, and one to which parents 
should give as much attention as they do 
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their children’s regular studies. If you 
took your fifteen-year-old boy into the cab 
of a steam-locomotive, and after showing 
him that in order to start the engine you 
pulled out the throttle-valve, which you 
shut in order to stop it, and then sent him 
out on the road with the engine (assuming, 
of course, that such a thing were possible), 
your neighbors would very probably have 
you up for examination as a likely candi- 
date for Bloomingdale Asylum. And yet 
you are in fact justas regardless for your 
child’s safety; for you send him out ill pre- 
pared on a horse that is just as unmanage- 
able as an engine, requires equal knowledge 
to handle, and is quite as dangerous when 
once out of control. 

The average youngster goes to a riding- 
school, where he is put on a horse much too 
large for him, is sent bobbing about the ring, 
and told to do this and that and the other 
thing. After a while, when he has learned to 
sit the horse fairly well, he goes out on the 
road. Solongasthe animal pursues the even 
tenor of its way, the youngster is safe and 
happy, but the moment anything unusual 
occurs, he is absolutely at sea and in danger. 
What applies to the children in this particu- 
lar does likewise, proportionately, to the men 
and women. In this vicinity, outside of the 
hunting sets, the men and women that ride, 
as a rule, have little knowledge aside from 
befng able to present a fair appearance in the 
Park. Thereason is readily discovered—they 
want to ride, and they wish to learn at once. 
Itis easy enough to acquire a presentable seat, 
and so we find them all about us, and every 
now and again we read of accidents that 
could easily have been prevented. The horse 
stumbles, and over goes your boy headlong; 
the horse shies, and your girl sways out of 
the saddle, scares the animal, and a runaway 
results. 

There are very few accidents in riding for 
which the unpardonable ignorance of the 
rider is not directly responsible. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the women ride abominably, and 
poor form in their case shows much more 
plainly than in the man. Their shoulders 
are twisted, their hands unsteady, the toes 
ure seen continually kicking the skirt, and 
they rise to the side. Here in New York 
we find much improvement in the public 
form, due to better instruction and the 
dread of scrutinizing spectators, but the 
actual. knowledge of the horse is quite as 
deficient. There are women, of course, who 
go in for riding with precisely the same 
idea as they do for bathing at Narragansett 
—because the rest do so, and. the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting a fetching costume is not 
to be lost. These will ride about as they 
swim; a groom and the saving rope will al- 

ways be at hand, and it is quite necessary 
that they should. 

To the young women that have passed the 
age when they are susceptible to instruction 
we have nothing to say. When they become 
mothers, however, we tell them, with all the 
emphasis at our command, that if they allow 
their daughter to grow up with as little prac- 
tical knowledge of the horse as they have 
may the future result be upon their heads. 
First of all, it is a mistake to allow a girl to 
begin riding lessons too young. In the last 
year or so children eight, ten, and twelve 
years of age have been seen at the riding- 
schools, making a very pretty ensemble in an 
evening entertainment, but much too tender 
to go on the road. It is well enough to al- 
low them to become a bit familiar with the 
horse under private instruction, but fifteen is 
quite young enough for them to begin rid- 
ing. Nochild has sufficient physical strength 
or judgment for the management of a pony 
earlier. 

When your daughter begins her lessons, 
see for yourself, or get some one who does 
know, that her instructor is competent. Not 
one so-called riding-master in a dozen knows 
little else than to sit his animal, and make it 
pirouette for the benefit of the spectators 
that gaze in horrified wonder at this off- 
shoot of the circus ring master, in his tights 
and great boots. It is just as easy to learn 
to ride properly as not, but difficult to cor- 
rect bad form in the saddle when once ac- 
quired. See that her shoulders are square- 
ly to the front; that her left knee is close to 
the horn, so she may press hard against it in 
case of necessity, and close to the saddle 
flap as well (this will stop the unsightly 
and incorrect pendulum motion of the stir- 
rup foot and strengthen the seat); that she 
rises from the right knee, and not from the 
stirrup, as is the case with ninety-nine wo- 
men out of a hundred; that her hands re- 
main steady; and that in rising, her stomach 
and back do not fall into the absolutely 
unpardonable and ungraceful seesaw move- 
ment. The correct seat is very difficult to 
acquire, especially to the average young wo- 
man, whose sides are incased in tightly 
laced corsets, and whose muscles are entire- 
ly deficient. It would be well to use light 
dumb-bells and go through a series of body 
movements to make those muscles elastic. 

The reversible side-saddle is an excellent 
one for beginners, especially children, to use 
until they have gotten a firm seat. It devel- 
ops both sides equally and simultaneously, 
and relieves the strain of the muscles. More- 
over, it saves the horse a sore back, which he 
is pretty apt to get from the novice. When 
the girl has acquired a good seat, and can 
manage her mount, make her understand 
that she has mastered only the veriest rudi- 
ments; give her some sound practical in- 
struction in changing lead, backing, riding 


without stirrups, and a dozen others equally 
important. If you are wise, you will also give 
her a course in saddling, bridling, lifting feet 
for examination, etc. 

Do teach her to start the horse without 
a vigorous cut with the crop, or a cluck 
loud enough to startle all the other animals 
in the vicinity. A pressure of the heel back 
of the girth is effective and quiet. Some 
women use spurs. In my judgment they 
are unnecessary and oftentimes dangerous. 
Spend a great deal of time with the girl on 
the handling of the curb, and, above all 
things, don’t let her get into the habit of 
handling the reins with her left hand, while 
her right hangs at her side. It is neither 
correct, safe, nor graceful. It is sure to 
throw the shoulders to the side, she can’t 
handle the snaffle without also pulling the 
curb, and in case her mount stumbles she 
needs both hands. Keep both hands to the 
front just above the right knee and steady. 
Many a good mouth is spoiled by the wretchi- 
= hands of the rider. Don’t permit her to 

ur those abominable gauntlets; these are 
bar of pioneer days that should have been 
buried with the flowing skirt and_betas- 
seled boot. You won’t be able to get all 
this instruction from the average ridiag- 
master, but there are good horsemen in every 
section, and you must get it from these. The 
general ignorance on these subjects is heart- 
rending. 

Some weeks ago Mr. W. C. Gulliver offer- 
ed a cup at The Riding Club, which is gener- 
ally considered to have the best riders in this 
city, to be given the winner of the greatest 
number of points in a contest for general 
horsemanship. Only one young woman en- 
tered—Miss Mabel Metcalf—and the cup 
went to her by default. Every riding-club 
school should stimulate the interest in these 
much-neglected matters by the offering of 
prizes. If parents, in their turn, insisted 
upon thorough instruction, we should find 
much improvement in the next generation 
of horsewomen. Viewed from a point of 
health, there is absolutely nothing so pecul- 
iarly beneficial to women; for it strengthens 
the very muscles which in them are gen- 
erally the weakest—those of the back and 
stomach. Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


XII—HOUSEHOLD POISONS AND 
ANTIDOTES.—(3.) 
N the preceding two articles of this series 
the ordinary poisons in domestic use have 
been described, in accordance with the out- 
line given in the second} covering the corro- 
sives and simple irritants, bringing the sub- 
ject to the consideration of specific irritants, 
the chief of which is arsenic in its many 
forms. Not the least dangerous, because gen- 
erally unknown, are Paris green and ‘‘ Rough 
on Rats”; even the green coloring used in 
paper-hangings often causes intense frontal 
headache, sneezing, watering of the eyes, 
nausea, loss of appetite, colic pain, thirst, and 
other symptoms of arsenical poisoning. An 
apparent contradiction of this condition of 
impaired health is the fact that many persons 
who are seemingly in good health are arsenic- 
eaters, and that physicians prescribe the poi- 
son in small doses as a tonic. If it were not 
for the fact that horses treated with it appear 
fresh and lively, with the bright eyes and 
glossy coats that denote high health, we might 
believe that all these apparent beneficial re- 
sults were to be attributed to what physi- 
cians call the expectant attitude in treatment. 
However this may be, there can be no question 
of the fact that when the poison is adminis- 
tered for the purpose of causing illness and 
death, it usually does it. The fact may be 
noted that arsenic is not a cumulative poison, 
but is slowly eliminated from the system by 
the liver and kidneys. The symptoms of a 
dangerous dose are faintness, nausea, pain 
upon pressure throughout the entire abdo- 
men, heat, thirst, and constriction of the 
throat, difficult breathing, depressed action of 
the heart, frontal headache, diarrhoea, some- 
times nausea and incessant vomiting; cramps 
and muscular spasms of the legs accompany 
severe cases, sometimes resulting in convul- 
sions; coma may precede death. In case of 
suspected poison, promote vomiting by mus- 
tard-water and emetics until the physician can 
be summoned with a stomach-pump; give 
raw egg beaten with milk, or equal parts of 
salad oil and lime-water, or large doses of 
magnesia or animal charcoal mixed with 
milk. After the poison has been ejected 
from the stomach, and it is thoroughly wash- 
ed out, a large dose of castor-oil will help to 
free the bowels from any of the poison that 
may have passed into them. 

Remember that ‘‘ Rough on Rats” is largely 
composed of arsenic. Another dangerous rat 
poison is phosphorus, the same substance as 
old-fashioned match tips. As this is used in 
varying quantities, the symptoms are uncer- 
tain. The only safety lies in keeping all 
matches out of the reach of children. A 
garlic-like odor may be perceptible in the 
breath, some trace of the poison may be vom- 
ited, and there may be bloody diarrhcea; but 
sometimes no unusual symptoms are notice- 
able for several days, and then bad symptoms 
of blood-poisoning may set in. We repeat, 
the only safety lies in keeping the stuff ont 
of the reach of any one who might be injured 
by it. The remedial treatment is emetics, 
magnesia in milk, and mucilaginous drinks, 
until the doctor can be summoned. 
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Corrosive sublimate is generall¥ found in 
households conducted by old-fashioned house- 
keepers. Itisadeadly poison. The peculiar 
symptoms, in addition to the ordinary pain 
and nausea that mark poisoning, are an acrid 
metallic taste, burning heat in the throat and 
stomach, the lips and tongue are white and 
shrivelled, and there is either dysentery or 
bloody diarrhea. The burning pain gradu- 
ally extends over the whole abdomen, unless 
pain is entirely absent. Death is preceded 
by coma or convulsions and collapse. If 
these symptoms are overcome, others may 
appear after several days, similar to those of 
low fever or salivation. The treatment for 
this form of poisoning is the free use of white 
of egg,or whole eggs beaten with milk, gluten, 
or raw flour and water; pounded ice in milk; 
the demulcent drinks, such as barley-water. 
Under the doctor’s direction, potassium iodide 
will probably be used to assist elimination 
of the poison from the kidneys. 

Iodine used in a poisonous quantity causes 
an acrid taste in the mouth, constriction of 
the throat, vomiting,and purging. The treat- 
ment is the promotion of vomiting; the free 
use of starch-water and boiled starch, which 
the iodine will turn blue; gruels of arrow-root 
and flour-—-which should be continued, with 
forced vomiting, until there is no color visi- 
ble, and then the gruels as food. The poison 
is not often fatal in its consequences 

The principal narcotic poisons are lauda- 
num, morphine, and opium. Of laudanum 
the fatal dose is at least two drams; two 
grains and a haif of the extract are said by 
Tanner to be equal to four grains of crude 
opium, while De Quiney could take sixteen 
ounces of the tincture of opium daily; in- 
fants have been killed by a single drop of 
laudanum, which is equal to about the 
twelfth of a grain of opium. Noone should 
use laudanum, opium, or morphine without 
the express orders and daily watchful care 
of a physician, for all these drugs have an 
entirely different action in health and sick- 
ness, as will be shown in an article devoted 
to the so-called opium habit. 

When an pos on dose of any of these 
narcotics is suspected, a physic ian should be 
immediately called, and pending his arrival 
every effort should be made to keep the pa- 
tient awake. The symptoms of poisoning 
are gradually increasing giddiness, drowsi 
ness, stupor, slow heavy breathing, weak 
pulse, pallor, and final coma. There may 
be nausea, and even convulsions. The first 
remedial action is to free the stomach by 
the means of emetics or the stomach-pump; 
then rouse the patient by slapping the chest 
and neck with a wet towel, dashing colé 
water about the head and face, walking up 
and down—out-of-doors if that is necessary 
—giving electric shocks, and even artificial 
respiration when other means fail to rouse 
from the stupor which precedes ae ath. 
Strong coffee may be useful as an adjunct 
The case should be in the hands of a compe 
tent physician. In a word, keep the patient 
awake until the doctor arrives, loosen the 
clothing, and keep the head cool. 

The treatment for suffocation by illumi 
nating gas is the same, applied with the ut- 
most vigor. 

Chloral poisoning has become so frequent 
of recent years that it should have adequate 
space devoted to its dangers, therefore only 
the outline of treatment is given here. The 
action is cumulative, consequently the mo- 
ment when the fatal dose may be taken is 
uncertain. This fact alone should be suffi- 
cient to deter any one from using the drug, 
except under a doctor's oversight. But, un- 
fortunately, it does not produce the nausea 
of opium, and its action is so insidious that 
the patient’s judgment is soon impaired; in 
a word, its habitual use is deadly. As the 
fatal dose is usually taken at night for the 
purpose of inducing sleep, the victim is gen- 
erally found dead in bed in the morning, 
and treatment is superfluous. The drug 
should never be tampered with, and the phy- 
sician who prescribes it should be the one 
to say when the patient should be taken toa 
sanitarium for the purpose of breaking up the 
habit of using it. 

Nitrous oxide and chloroform are the oth- 
er two best-known anesthetics, and fortunate- 
ly they are generally used only under a phy 
sician’s express orders. The vapor of chlo 
roform has been known to cause death in one 
minute from thirty drops of the drug. It is 
a volatile colorless liquid, sweet and pungent 
in taste. The first effect is relief from pain; 
the second, excitement and incoherence, with 
some struggling; the third, narcotism, insen- 
sibility, and muscular reaction. Up to this 
point there is safety, but beyond it there 
may come impeded respirs ation and arrest of 
the heart’s action; consequently the use of 
the drug should never be pushed except un- 
der the eye of the medical man. 

The seemingly harmless drug camphor 
has caused fatal results in doses over a scru 
ple, produced giddiness, dimness of sight, 
difficulty of breathing and walking, delirium 
or insensibility. Emetics should be followed 
by restoratives. 

Poisoning by drugs prescribed by physi- 
cians should be followed by the free use of 
mustard and water, and the immediate call 
ing of the nearest doctor or druggist. Among 
these dangerous drugs are belladonna or 
atropia, nux vomica or strychnia, aconite, 
digitalis, ergot, and lobelia. Druggists should 
label such medicines as poisons. In any 
event, it is the height of folly to taste of any 
medicine the ingredients of which are un- 
kuown. 
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4 RETURNED WITH THANKS. 





























“RETURNED WITH THANKS.” 

fT HE scene in the picture represents a situation not unfa- 

| miliar in the office of a daily or weekly journal. The 
editor, with the best wishes to oblige the anxious contributor, 
has been compelled to return her manuscript ‘‘ with thanks.” 
One cannot refrain from sympathy in the case, so weary and 
disappointed a look has shadowed the face of the woman, 
who had hoped to find here a market for her wares—wares 
very precious in her sight, as representing the best endea- 
vors of her intellect and the high tide of her heart’s emo- 
tions. Very likely there were those at home to whom the 
check from the publisher would have brought needed com- 
forts or added luxuries, for women are very unselfish in 
their labors of lové, none more so than those who write for 
the press. The editor, however, cannot be influenced by the 
personal equation. He must accept or decline on the merit 
of what is offered, and be guided also by the availability of 


the story or poem for his especial periodical. Poor editor! 
He too is to be pitied. The impartial-looking waste-basket 
lends a touch of pathetic realism to the picture. 


UNCLE NATHAN'S EAR-TRUMPET. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER 
_ ] UT, Tom, can we afford it?” 

‘*Annie Thomas Randall,” said her husband, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ I believe you were born asking that question. Can 
we afford it? Certainly; we must; we shall.” 

‘‘Dear Tom,” she answered, meekly, ‘‘ I have always ad- 
mired you when you speak in that masterful way. It used 
to carry conviction to my soul. I still admire you, but I 
am no longer convinced.” 

He laughed, and put his arm around her. 
an extravagance, my dear; it is an economy. 
has left me the farm. 


‘This is not 
Grandmother 
John Bushnell is carrying it on, as 


he has done for years. He lives, with his large and interest- 
ing family, in the tenant house. The farm-house proper is 
vacant. We will go there, spend the summer, have a good 
time and a new experience, sell the farm by fall, if possible, 
and come home richer and wiser for our summer outing.” 

‘**But, Tom, the children. They seem to have 
erlated’ like Sararann’s.”’ 

‘*Bring’em along. Let them see something for once that 
there’s enough of, as the old woman said of the sea. Why, 
they'll remember it all their lives. And, Annie, you never 
lived in the country, did you? You'll enjoy it, too.” 

‘‘T should like to get away,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘I 
think I’m a little tired of conventionalities and stereotyped 
ideas. It’s pleasant enough here, and I’m sure we're very 
happy, but I think we’re all more or less manufactured 
articles. Seems to me country people must be simpler, 
more spontaneous and individual. I'd like to meet a few 
pure primal impulses.” 


“accoom- 
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Tom locked doubtful. ‘‘I don’t remem- 
ber,” he said, ‘‘that the people of Selden 
ever impressed me as being particularly high 
types of humanity or glaringly simple, but I 
think you'll like them. Dear me, how glad 
I'll be to see the old place again!” 

His face beamed with anticipation, for 
Tom Randall was subject to enthusiasm. 
He and his wife had both outlived the fever 
of youth, but had frequent relapses into it, 
which warmed their hearts and shone in their 
faces, He was a professor in one of the 
Eastern colleges, a scholarly, refined sort of 
man, who had written a book or two, and 
was, in a quiet sort of way, well known. 

His wife had been a school-teacher, a pret- 
ty intellectual girl, who had spent most of 
her life in Boston. They were poor, not so 
much actually, as because they belonged to 
that great class wittily described as possess- 
ing ‘‘a champagne appetite on a beer in- 
come.” The good things which they craved 
and could have appreciated sparkled just be- 
yond their reach, and made the good things 
near at hand seem flat and stale. 

They were both a little tired of their sur- 
roundings, and the prospect of a summer 
spent on a farm of their own in New Eng- 
land seemed very alluring. It was full of 
possibilities. 

It was a warm night in May when they ar- 
rived. The apple-trees were in blossom, and 
though it was too dark to see them, one was 
conscious of their presence. They went at 
once to their house, which had been opened 
and made ready for them. Annie was en- 
thusiastic about everything. 

‘*Why, Tom, it actually smells different,” 
she exclaimed. She was eating her supper 
when she spoke, and had just taken a bite of 
bread and butter. It was hopelessly sour. 
‘*It tastes different too,” she said, quietly, 
and laid the bread aside. 

Tom laughed a little. ‘I don’t know how 
you're going to manage, Annie,” he said. 
“There isn’t a servant in Selden, and we're 
three miles from the village.” 

“T’m not afraid,’ she answered, confi- 
dently. 

Tom made up a face himself just then at 
a rather large mouthful of the bread. “I'll 
bet a dollar,” he gasped, ‘‘that’s Mrs. Dob 
Saunders’s bread. It was always sour when 
I was a boy, and the years don’t seem to have 
sweetened it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Dob Saunders! 
name!” 

“So it is,” he said, slowly, as if noticing it 
for the first time; ‘‘but I never heard her 
called anything else. She lives across the 
way; old Uncle Nathan is next to her, and 
the Tenneys are on our right.” 

‘*Old Uncle who?” 

‘‘He isn’t a relation, dear, but everybody 
called him Uncle Nathan when I was a boy, 
and I don’t believe they’ve changed. He 
lives with his widowed daughter, Mrs. Kid- 
dell.” 

‘* Will they all call on me?” 

‘*Certainly, and you must go and return 
all the calls; they'll expect it.” 

But Annie Randall met her new neighbors 
without formalities. By noon the next day 
she had seen them all. 

Mrs. Dob Saunders labored hospitably over, 
witb a fresh loaf of sour bread under her 
arm. She was the most enormous woman 
that Annie had ever seen outside of a circus 
tent. She hastened to present her stout vis- 
itor with a chair, devoutly hoping that its un- 
derpinnings were strong. 

‘**Do sit down,” she said; ‘‘it is so good of 
you to come.” 

Mrs. Dob Saunders seated herself with a 
‘sickening thud.” She breathed heavily, 
and her good-natured kindly face was red 
and shiny. ‘‘I’m real glad te see you,” she 
said, heartily. ‘‘ The house has seemed kind 
o’ lonesome since old Mis’ Randall died.” 

“I am very glad to be here,” answered 
Annie, ‘and very glad to see you. I wanted 
to ask the advice of some of my neighbors. 
I need everything—groceries, and meat, and 
a painter, and a carpenter, and, most of all, 
a servant.” 

Mrs. Dob Saunders stiffened slightly. It 
was as if a quiver should run through a form 
of jelly. ‘‘ Help’s very scarce around here,” 
she said, with dignity; ‘‘ most folks prefer to 
do their own work.” 

Annie was conscious that she had made a 
mistake. ‘‘Servant” was a word not used 
in this locality. 

“ Ain’t your back strong?” continued Mrs. 
Saunders, before she could speak. ‘‘ Dob 
had a bad spell with his ‘long ’bout in March, 
but I rubbed it well with opidildoc, and 
made him set before the fire while it was 
a-striking in, and it fetched him round in no 
time. Opidildoc’s splendid, if you've got a 
lame back.” 

“I don’t know that I have,” said Annie; 
and then changed the subject hastily by ask- 
ing: *‘Can I buy some eggs around here? I 
fiud Mr. Bushnell sold all his yesterday.” 

“ Mis’ Kiddell might let you have some; 
but ”’—she hesitated a moment—‘‘I feel it 
my duty to tell you she’s dreadful near.” 

** Near?” asked Annie, vaguely. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Dob Saunders; 
“she’s the nearest woman I ever see. Why, 
last year one of her squash vines crawled un- 
der the fence, and come along in our garden. 
Our squashes didn’t ’mount to much last 
year—they was sowed too early, and sort o’ 

frost-killed—and this vine had one good mid- 
dlin’-sized squash on it, and what does Mis’ 
Kiddell do, soon as that squash is ripe, but 


What a singular 
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come a-traipsing over and cut it; and she 
with a hull patch full of ’em! I’ve called 
her ‘old Mis’ Squash’ ever since.” 

Annie laughed. ‘‘ Has she any children?” 
she asked. 

“Yes; she’s got one daughter—Emmeline. 
She’s a nice girl too, but Mis’ Kiddell’s dread- 
ful mean to her. She don’t get her any nice 
clothes nor anything. Why, my Gertie she 
had two ginghams and a sateen and a bunt- 
ing last year, and just last week I got her a 
new sun-umbrell’!” 

She spoke not boastfully, but as if her 
neighbor’s niggardliness were all the blacker 
beside such liberality as this. 

After a few more remarks she took her 
leave, and Annie watched her as she plough- 
ed her way toward the gate, like a heavily 
laden brig beating against a head wind. 

When ‘Tom came home at night, Annie met 
him with a laugh. 

‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘I am launched on Sel- 
den society. I have had a call from Mrs. 
Dob Saunders. Burt Tenney is going to 
paint the dining-room, Emmeline Kiddeli 
will help me with the children’s sewing, and 
Mrs. Kiddell has sold me a dozen eggs.” 

‘**Go on,” said her husband, who saw that 
she had not finished. 

**'Tom,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ you won't 
believe me, but that woman said eggs ‘ was 
fifteen cents a dozen, but she guessed she'd 
have to charge me sixteen, cause she was al- 
most sure one of ’em had a double yolk!” 

‘* And had it?” he asked, calmly. 

*‘T don’t know. Bobby dropped the bas- 
ket bringing it home, and every egg might 
have been twins or triplets for all that I could 
tell. But, Tom, just think of it! 1 thought 
I'd squeezed a cent till the Indian yelled, but 
I never dreamed of such thrift as this. Why, 
Tom, it’s worth coming here just to learn 
how rich we are. I haven’t felt so affluent 
in years. It is going to make me very un- 
popular if I keep a servant; but I really must. 
We will drive over to the village to-morrow, 
and see what we can find.” 

She finally secured an ill-favored-looking 
girl, who at first insisted upon eating with 
the family. She relinquished this right after 
a little debate, provided she might eat in the 
dining-room after the family had finished. 
This glorious privilege Mrs. Randall granted, 
and Martha was installed. She was a very 
haughty person, who did her work in a dis- 
dainful, contemptuous fashion, which laid 
Mrs. Randall under perpetual obligations. 
She subsequently discovered that the girl was 
subject to fits, which had much lessened her 
commercial value-in the village, and it was 
only on this account that she had secured 
her at all. 

The first Sunday after they arrived in Sel- 
den, Tom and Annie took a walk across the 
fields: It was a beautiful spring day, and he 
showed her with keen pleasure the old cov- 
ered bridge where he used to play when a 
boy, and from whose crumbling piers he had 
often fished. He showed her the swimming- 
hole where he and the other boys went swim- 
ming twenty odd years ago, and the chestnut- 
trees that he and these same boys had robbed. 

There is nothing more delightful to a man 
than revisiting the scenes of his childhood, 
or recalling anecdotes of that far-off Arcadia; 
and when his companion is sympathetic, 
above all, when she is the woman he loves, 
his delight is most satisfying and expansive. 
There is something subtly flattering in her 
interest in the little boy that he was, 

Tom Randall thoroughly enjoyed this Sun- 
day morning stroll, and felt that he had read 
to Annie one of the earliest chapters of his 
life. They were coming home across lots, 
and he had just helped her over a fence, when 
they noticed an odd-looking figure sitting 
motionless in a corner of the field. 

“I believe that’s old Uncle Nathan,” said 
Tom. ‘ Annie, we must goacross and speak 
to him.” 

So they walked over to where the old man 
sat upon an overturned harrow, solitary and 
apparently forlorn. He wore a queer old- 
fashioned coat that suggested the rhyme of 
‘‘Old Grimes is dead” to Annie, and as they 
came nearer they observed a few little patch- 
es of lather upon his face. 

*‘Jerushy’s just shaved him,” said Tom; 
‘that’s his daughter, Mrs. Kiddell. She al- 
ways does it on Sundays. Poor old man, no 
wonder he looks melancholy!” 

Then,as they went up to him, Tom shouted, 
with such energy that Annie fairly jumped, 

** Well, Uncle Nathan, how are you?” 

The old man’s hand went up to his ear. 
‘‘Haouw?” he said, meekly, and Tom repeat- 
ed his remark with even greater vigor. 

‘*He’s deaf as a post, Annie,” he explained. 
**You’ll have to crack your throat.” Then 
he shouted: ‘‘ This is my wife, Uncle Nathan. 
What do you think of her?” 

The old man eyed Annie doubtfully. ‘I 
thought she would be fatter,” he said, in a 
feeble treble, shaking his head slowly, but 
whether with disapprobation or palsy, Annie 
could not determine. 

‘*What does he take me for, Tom?” she 
asked. ‘‘ A prize sheep at a fair?” 

‘*Haouw?” said Uncle Nathan again, see- 
ing her lips move. 

** You must come over and see us,” scream- 
ed Tom, hospitably. ‘‘ We'll be very glad to 
see you.” 

‘* No one likes to see me round no more,” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘ I’ve got so old, no one likes 
to talk to me. Jerushy she don’t seem to 
like to talk tome no more. She cut my ear 
this morning, and never seemed to think I 


-_ it. I guess I’ve got feelin’s if I be 
tt) ” 


There was an embarrassed silence. 

‘* Say something to him quick, Tom,” mur- 
mured Annie. 

‘Oh, well, you know, Uncle Nathan,” 
floundered Tom, helplessly —‘‘ confound it!— 
we're all getting old, you know.” 

‘* Yes, but not so old as I be.” 

Tom could not but feel the truth of this. 
“*You’ve got your children and your grand- 
children to comfort you,” he said, and gazed 
reproachfully at Annie. A platitude never 
sounds so badly as when you scream it; but 
she had just nudged him, and he dared not 
be silent. 

‘*Yes, Jerushy means well,” said the old 
man, in his quavering voice; ‘‘ she’s a power- 
ful smart woman, but it seems as if she 
wouldn’t let me have nothing that I want. 
I wanted a new hat this spring, but Jerushy 
said no, the old one would do, and she went 
and patched it in the crown where there was 
a hole, and there ain’t no style to it at all.” 
He took it off mournfully as he spoke, and 
they all gazed at it in silence. He put it on 
again with a sigh, and continued, querulous- 
ly: ‘* I used to have some money, but I don't 
know what’s become of it. Jerushy says 
what’s the use of my having money when 
I’m so old. She seems to think I'd be reck- 
less with it, but I know better. Then there’s 
Em'line. She's a nice girl, a very nice girl. 
I wanted to get her a new dress last Christ- 
mas, but Jerushy said no, the ones she’d got 
would do. She said she’d get me something 
to give to Em’line, but she didn’t get nothing 
but a pair of gums, and they was so big Je- 
rushy wore ‘em most of the time herself; so 
Em’line didn’t get nothing, after all. I felt 
real bad, cause Em’line’s a nice girl, and I 
wanted her to have a new dress.” 

He paused in his complainings, and Tom 
said, quickly: 

‘Emmeline’s coming over to see my wife. 
You must come with her. Good-morning;” 
and then they left the old man, and walked 
across the field in silence. 

Tom looked up suddenly, and saw tears 
glistening in Annie’s eyes. 

‘‘Why, Annie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is 
it?” 

“‘Oh,” she cried, ‘‘it is hideous! That 
poor old man sitting alone on that harrow, 
with those dabs of lather on his face! And 
nobody wanting to talk to him any more, 
and his ridiculous cap, and those ‘gums.’ 
Why, Tom, it hurts me. I want to do some- 
thing.” 

Tom pulled her hand within his arm, and 
held it there. ‘‘ Dear heart,” he said, ** they 
don’t suffer as you think they do. You see 
it all from your own point of view. To-day, 
I grant you, was a sort of blue Sunday for 
Uncle Nathan, but ordinarily he’s as happy 
as any old gentleman on Beacon Street.” 

Annie shook her head. She was not yet 
adjusted to her surroundings. The people 
appealed so strongly to her that it was as she 
said—they really ‘‘ burt” her. 

Shortiy after this Burt Tenney came over 
to do a little painting. He was a young man, 
tall and vs. with a handsome face. He 
was awkward and heavy in his movements, 
and very clumsy in his speech. He seemed 
to back out each sentence as if he were cut- 
ting wood, but Annie found him intelligent 
enough in his business, and under her di- 
rections he painted her pantry and closet 
shelves, and touched up things a little here 
and there. 

She had opened an old fireplace in her 
parlor, and had him paint the wood-work 
around it a dark Venetian red. On this she 
put, in rustic letters which she had fashioned 
herself out of bark, the legend, ‘‘ While I 
was musing, the fire burned.” 

Tenney, who was painting in another part 
of the room, watched her as she fastened each 
letter in place, and when she had finished, 
he rose and read it slowly: ‘‘‘ While I was 
mussing, the fire burned.’ I declare! Ain't 
that pretty?” 

Annie was so overcome by his unexpected 
rendering of her motto that she hastily left 
the room, and ran into Emmeline Kiddell, 
who had just come in with a little bundle 
of work in her hands. She was helping 
Annie with the children’s summer sewing, 
for which there had been no time before the 
Randalls left home. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Randall,” she said, ‘‘ will you 
look at these little petticoats, and see if the 
tucks are right?” 

Annie, Burt Tenney’s ‘‘ mussing ” still ring- 
ing in hér ears, answered, with an uncalled- 
for giggle: ‘‘ Oh, I’ve no doubt they are very 
nice. Burt Tenney has just painted the par- 
lor mantel-piece. Won't you come in and 
see it?” 

Emmeline suddenly became very straight 
and stiff. Her face blazed. ‘‘ No,” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I don’t want to see him!” 

There was something in her sudden emotion 
so genuine that Annie respected it. ‘*Come 
in here,” she said, gently, and led the way 
into her own bedroom, where she began to 
untie the bundle so that Emmeline might 
have a few minutes to recover herself. 

But the heightened color remained in the 
girl’s cheeks, and pretty soon she laid her 
face in her hands and began to cry. 

‘‘Emmeline,” said Annie, hesitatingly, 
‘‘what is the matter? Can I help you? I 
will if I can.” 

The girl still cried; but when Annie touch- 
ed her gently, murmuring words of sympa- 
thy, she lifted her tearful eyes, and said, in a 
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burst of confidence: “Oh, no one can help 
me! It’s Burt Tenney. He used to keep 
company with me. e came every Sunday 
night. And now he doesn’t care any more! 
He’s going with Mary Merrit, up to the cor- 
ners. Sometimes I almost hate her!” 

Annie looked at her curiously. ‘‘Do you 
love him so much?” she asked. Then it 
seemed to her a very brutal question, and 
she grew hot with shame that she had asked 


it. 

But Emmeline didn’t mind. Still she didn’t 
answer, but only looked at Annie mutely and 
appealingly, and then hid her face again. 

‘‘Emmeline,” said Annie at last, ‘I will 
help you if I can. Be bréve and patient. 
Even if he never cares, it is better that this 
should come to you. Your life is deeper; 
you are better for it. Believe me, for I know 
that it is so.” 

The girl looked at her sadly, but trustingly; 
and Annie took one of her hands and held 
it with a gentle pressure. 

When she had left, and Annie went back 
in the parlor, Burt Tenney was still at work. 
Annie had a distinct feeling of dislike to 
him, The careful, monotonous way in which 
he handled his brush maddened her. 

She began to arrange some photograplis 
upon a little rack. Suddenly she turned to 
him with a bright look and said, smilingly: 
‘* They tell me you are going to be married, 
Burt, before long. I hope we will be here at 
your wedding.” 

He did not answer; but a sort of shy, 
ashamed look crept over his handsome fea- 
tures. 

‘*Is Miss Merrit pretty?” she went on, réck- 
lessly. ‘‘ Of course you would think so; but 
. = really as pretty, say, as Emmeline Kid- 

ell?” 

“No,” he answered, grimly, ‘‘she ain't; 
but she’s going to have a splendid farm up 
to the corners one of these days.” 

‘‘Oh!” continued Annie, lightly, still pre- 
tending to be busy with her photographs; 
‘*so it’s her farm you are in love with, el?” 

“‘T like her well enough,” he answered, 
gloomily. 

‘But you like Emmeline Kiddell better,” 
said Annie, airily. She was frightened at her 
own audacity, and alittle exhilarated. There 
are no edged tools so fascinating to play with 
as another person’s feelings. 

He glanced at her for a second, surprised. 
Then he seemed to accept her remark with- 
out anger. ‘‘Emmeline’s grandfather’s so 
deaf,” he said, calmly; ‘‘and she says who- 
ever takes her has got to take him too. She 
won't leave him ever.” 

Annie looked at him a minute with flashing 
eyes. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” she asked, 
quickly, ‘‘that she puts her duty to that poor 
old man above her happiness? Why, she is 
a heroine—a noble, beautiful soul!” 

‘**He’s awful deaf,” said Tenney, phleg- 
matically. 

Annie looked at him contemptuously. 
Then she felt a strong desire to laugh. ‘‘I 
don’t see what his deafness has to do with 
it,” she said, coldly. 

Burt Tenney stopped painting and held his 
brush in his hand. ‘‘ P’raps I wouldn't have 
felt so,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘if ma’s father 
hadn’t been just the same way. He lived 
with us ten years, and we had to holler at 
him all the time; and after a while, pa used 
to go out to the barn and get drunk. Seems 
as if he couldn’t find a quiet spot in the house. 
I just made up my mind I couldn’t start out 
in life with no such deaf person fastened on 
Yo me.” 

Annie felt a quick acute sympathy for 
him. She disliked deaf persons herself. 
Then she remembered Mary Merrit’s acres, 
and her sympathy grew chilly. 

‘*Besides a deaf grandfather whom she 
insists upon taking care of, Emmeline Kid- 
dell has no fortune, and it seems Miss Merrit 
has.” 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘I’ve thought of 
that. A man ought.to do the best he can 
for himself.” 

He had resumed his painting, and spoke as 
placidly as if he were announcing the most 
noble sentiments. 

Mrs. Randall looked at him with keen re- 
proach. These were the feelings that she had 
come ‘‘ near to nature’s heart” to find. ‘‘ Did 
it ever occur to you,” she said, hotly, ‘‘ that 
there have been men in the world who have 
loved a woman so dearly that they would 
have been glad to die for her? They didn’t 
stop to think if they were making a good 
bargain, and it wouldn’t have mattered if all 
her relatives were deaf, or blind, or crippled 
—oranything. They loved her—her for her 
own sake alone, because she was the one 
woman in all the world for them. They 
would no more have thought of leaving her 
for some one with more money than they 
would have thought of leaving heaven for 
hell. They were glad to care for her, to 
work for her, to suffer for her. They asked 
nothing of her but her love, and if she gave 
them that they counted their lives blessed, 
no matter how much pain and sorrow were 
inthem. Suchaloveisglorious. It changes 
a man from an animal toa spirit. It is the 
most godlike thing on earth. But I don't 
suppose you ever heard of anything of the 
kind in all your life, or could understand it 
if you should.” 

The man started to his feet, as if lashed 
into action by the cool contempt of her last 
words. ‘‘ Yes, I can,” he exclaimed, excited- 
ly; ‘‘and, by the Lord, that’s the kind I'm 
going to have!” 
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He looked at her with a pale, fixed face. 
She was thoroughly frightened. It seemed 
to her as if she had done more than call ‘‘a 
spirit from the vasty deep ””—she had roused 
a human soul, and she trembled at her work. 
It was only fora moment. Then he turned 
around leisurely, and began to gather up his 
paints and brushes. 

‘* Mis’ Randall,” he said, in his ordinary 
tone, ‘‘I'll come over to-morrow and finish 
this job. I’ain’t got paint enough mixed to 
go on with it.” 

‘*Very well,” she said, quietly. 

“What have I done? hat have I done?” 
she asked herself after he had left; and her 
mind was disquieted within her till Tom 
came home, and she could pour the whole 
story into his sympathetic ear. 

He laughed a good deal. ‘‘ Annie, has it 
ever occurred to you,” he said, ‘‘ that human 
hearts are about as dangerous pies for you to 
put your finger in as any that exist? You 
may make the blackbirds sing, and you may 
pull out a big plum, but the probabilities are 
you will only make an indigestible mess.” 

“Yes,” she answered, meekly. 

“It’s curious,” he added, after a pause, 
‘* how old Uncle Nathan’s affairs seem to run 
across ours. I was in the County Clerk’s office 
to-day, looking up the title to this farm, and I 
saw three or four mortgages recorded in his 


name. Why, Annie, he’s rich!—that is, for 
Selden. But they say Jerushy always col- 


lects the interest, and 
sees a cent of it. 
about it.” 

‘‘Then,” said Annie, suddenly, ‘‘if Burt 
Tenney should marry Emmeline, Uncle 
Nathan wouldn’t be such a burden upon 
them, after all.” 

‘‘There you go again,” said Tom, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘with your finger in the pie. You'd 
better try to cure his deafness now, or else 
kill him entirely, so as to say, ‘Bless you, 
my children—bless you!’ more effectively.” 

“I will,” she exclaimed, with energy— 
“T will!” 

The next day, when her husband, who 
generally drove to town each morning for 
the marketing and the mail, returned, she 
met him with the look of one who has ad- 
ventures to relate. 

‘*Tom,” she said, as soon as she had looked 
over her letters, ‘‘Uncle Nathan has been 
here all the morning.” 

‘‘Has he, indeed? No wonder you're a 
little hoarse.” 

‘*T have been experimenting with that one 
front tooth of his.” 

“© What?” 

“You asked me why I didn’t cure his 
deafness, and so I thought I’d try. I was 
wondering if that lonely tooth could stand 
the responsibility of an audiphone, and I’ve 
been tying strings and rubbers around it, 
and vibrating them.” 

‘Annie, | wonder at your hardihood!” 

‘Oh, J didn’t really. He did the adjust- 
ing himself; and, Tom, I think you would 
have died to see old Uncle Nathan, with a 
string around his one front tooth, and me 
fiddling on the otherend! ‘Can you hear any- 
thing?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ he answered; ‘seems 
as if I heard something a-jumping.’ But I 
don’t think an audiphone will do, Tom. It 
needs a firmer foundation to rest upon than 
that veteran incisor. But I’ve written to 
New York for all the newest phones and 
trumpets and performances, and I’m going 
to make that old man hear, if it takes my 
bottom dollar.” She was silent a minute, 
and then continued: ‘‘Just think of it! If 
he could only hear, I believe Burt Tenney 
would marry Emmeline. It seems so absurd 
—an ear-trumpet in the path of true love!” 

Tom looked at her smilingly. He put his 
arm around her, and drew her toward him. 
‘* Annie,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ you are taking a 
great deal of trouble for these young people. 
Suppose Burt marries the other girl, what 
difference will it make? If he marries Em- 
meline, their romance will be over in less 
thanayear. Is love’s young dream worth all 
your trouble, dear?” 

Annie was over thirty. There were some 
gray hairs in the fluffy curls over her fore- 
head, and in a strong light one could see a 
few fine wrinkles on her soft skin, but a hap- 
py light shone in her eyes at her husband's 

uestion. She rested her head on his shoul- 
det and said, softly, 

‘It is worth everything in the world, dear 
—worth everything.” 

The ear-trumpets came before long, and 
were unpacked with much enthusiasm by 
the young Randalls, who seemed to regard 
them as a new kind of mechanical toy. 

Uncle Nathan sat patiently in the middle 
of the circle, submitting silently to having 
each one adjusted, and shaking his head sol- 
emnly as it was removed. 

‘* He tried them all on,” said Annie to Tom 
afterward, ‘‘as if they were spring bonnets, 
and he couldn’t find a becoming one.” 

They were all failures; all but one gorgeous 
affair, brilliant with nickel plate, and having 
an unusual number of adjustments and at- 
tachments. With this appended to his long- 
suffering ear, he gazed in astonishment at 
the little Randalls as they stood in a row be- 
fore him, all ready to speak their pieces, and 
prove the success of the instrument. 

‘* Half a league, half a league, half a league,” 
yelled Bobby, with much earnestness; but he 
was interrupted by Ned, who said: 

“Shut up, Bobby! He wouldn’t know 
what a league was anyway, even if he could 
hear. Talk sense, like me. ‘Up from the 
South at break of day’—do you hear me, 


don’t suppose he ever 
Probably he forgets all 
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Uncle Nathan? — ‘bringing to Winchester 
fresh dismay ’—do you know what I’m say- 
ing?—‘ the affrighted air with a shudder—’” 

‘**Oh, Ned,” interrupted Mary, ‘‘ don’t talk 
poetry to nim.” Then she elevated her own 
voice, and said, with a clear emphasis, and 
the air of reciting a French exercise, ‘‘ Uncle 
Nathan, it’s a pleasant day, isn’t it? I hope 
you are feeling well!” 

The poor old man looked more and more 
bewildered. ‘‘ Seems as if I could hear,” he 
said, with a frightened look; ‘‘ but, Lord, how 
queer they talk!” 

‘*Children,” said Annie, severely, ‘‘ he can’t 
tell whether he’s deaf or you’re crazy. Go 
out now, every single one of you, and let me 
attend to this.” 

So the little Randslls departed, tumbling 
over each other’s heels as they went. 

“Can you hear me?” said Annie, in an 
ordinary tone of voice, after they were 
alone. 


How much is this machine?” 

Annie colored. It was the most expensive 
of all. ‘‘ Thirty dollars,” she said, quietly. 

‘Thirty dollars! Oh my! oh my! That’s 
a lot of money! Thirty dollars!” 

‘‘Uncle Nathan,” said Annie, kindly, ‘‘I 
want to give it to you. You take it now 
and go home, and see if you really can hear 
any better with it,and if you think it will 
be a comfort to you.” 

He did not thank her; he seemed too dazed. 
He put his restored sense under his arm, and 
went feebly down the driveway. 

Annie began to gather up the other instru- 
ments, and replace them in their boxes. She 
sighed a little. ‘‘I can’t afford it,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘I know I can’t; but then—I 
must.” Before she had finished collecting 
the things and repacking them, she looked 
up in astonishment, for Uncle Nathan stood 
before her. He seemed tired and discour- 
aged. 

‘*Jerushy says,” he began, without any 
preface, ‘‘ that ’tain’t proper for me to take 
no machine from you that costs as much as 
thirty dollars.” 

‘‘Would she rather you paid for it your- 
self?” asked Annie. 

‘*No,” he answered, wearily. ‘‘ Jerushy 
says I don’t hear thirty dollars’ worth better 
anyway.” 

Annie was surprised. Was it worth while, 
after all, to make a sacrifice for people who 
received it in so ungracious a spirit? Sud- 
denly she said: ‘‘ Uncle Nathan, I can take 
that nickel-plated handle off. That makes 
a difference of five dollars in the price, and 
it doesn’t affect the hearing part at all. I 
wish you would let me give it to you just 
as it is, but if you won't, perhaps you will 
feel like buying it yourself if it is a little 
cheaper.” 

‘*‘T'll go back and tell Jerushy,” he said, 
gloomily, and again he departed. 

Annie watched him out of sight, feeling a 
little discouraged herself. There is no gas 
so volatile as enthusiasm, She felt as if hers 
had been left uncorked and had all evapo- 
rated. She was not surprised when the 
old man returned. ‘‘ Well?” she asked, lan- 
guidly. 

‘‘Jerushy says I don’t hear twenty-five 
dollars’ worth better,” he quavered, sadly. 
‘*She says there ain’t no use in my trying 
to hear at all.” 

Annie took the instrument from him, and 
examined it carefully. ‘‘ There is one other 
thing I can unscrew,” she said, after con- 
sulting her letter of directions. ‘‘ You won't 
hear quite so well, but it will make it five 
dollars cheaper.” 

She had no idea that the old man would 
buy the instrument at any price, or that he 
would let her give it to him, but a sense of 
the ridiculousness of the whole situation was 
beginning to steal over her, and her spirits 
rose. She was no longer benevolently en- 
thusiastic ; she was amused. ‘I feel like 
Abraham,” she said to herself, ‘‘when he 
argued with the Lord, and ‘ beat him down 
considerable.’ I would like to dissect that 
thing to its last bone, but I fear it’s reduced 
to its simplest expression now.” 

She could hardly keep from laughing when 
the old man came back on his third trip. 

“’Tain’t no use,” he said, abjectly. ‘‘ Je- 
rushy says I don’t hear even twenty dollars’ 
worth better.” 

** Well,” said Annie, ‘‘ give it to me. 
send it back with the others,” 

The old man looked at it wistfully. 
‘*Seems like I could hear as good as ever 
that first time,” he murmured, plaintively. 
“Of course folks would be more willing to 
talk to me if I could hear some.” 

‘*Uncle Nathan,” said Annie, with deci- 
sion, ‘‘I want to give it to you. It isn’t Je- 
rushy’s affair at all; it’s yours and mine. 
Now if I choose to offer it, and you choose 
to take it, it’s no one’s else business.” 

Uncle Nathan looked frightened. ‘‘Oh no!” 
he su.d—‘‘oh no! Jerushy said ’twouldn’t 
be proper. Besides, she said I didn’t hear 
thirty dollars’ worth better. Seems to me I 
did, but Jerushy she said no.” 

“Very well,” said Annie; ‘‘ give it to me.” 

The next morning Tom took the box of 
instruments to the express office; all but 
one. He did not know it, but the thirty- 
dollar article was reposing on the top shelf 
of Annie’s closet. 

‘‘T shall make Uncle Nathan take it yet,” 
she thought. ‘‘I know I can’t afford it, but 
I must.” 

It was fully a month after this when 
Emmeline Kiddell came over one morning. 


I'll 


Annie watched her as she came up the curv- 
ing driveway. 

‘* How pretty she is!” she thought. ‘‘ Pret- 
tier even than when we first came.” 

But there was a reason for the added pret- 
tiness this morning. Annie was conscious 
of it at once, and was not surprised when 
Emmeline said: 

**Mrs. Randall, I don’t know how to tell 
you, but it’s all right between Burt Tenney 
and me. He isn't going to marry Mary 
Merrit, and he wants to marry me. He 
wants it should be soon, too; next month, if 
I can get ready.” 

“* You can, can’t you?” cried Annie. ‘‘Oh, 
do; before we go. IllhelpyouallI can. I 
would love to go to your wedding before we 
leave Selden.” 

The girl flushed and bit her lip, while the 
tears gathered in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Ran- 
dall,” she said, ‘‘ you don’t know how good 
he is! He wants grandpa to live with us. 
He’s going to try and rent half of your farm, 
if Mr. Bushnell ‘Il take the other half. I don’t 
know why I’m crying when I’m so happy.” 

Annie kissed her almost solemnly. ‘God 
bless you, dear,” she said, “‘and keep you 
happy always!” 

She was a little awed, now that the things 
she had so much desired had really come to 
pass. Then she thought of poor old Uncle 
Nathan; and in a twinkling her mind had 
flown to the top shelf in her closet, and 
upon the ear-trumpet. She knew now why 
she had kept it—it would be Emmeline Kid- 
dell’s wedding present. 

They were married in September; astrange 
sort of wedding it seemed to Annie, who was 
not used to country festivities. The cambric 
covers were removed for this one occasion 
from the piano legs, and it was allowed to 
display its chaste members unblushingly. 
Some scarlet geraniums were compactly 
pressed into a tall vase, but these were the 
only evidences of decoration. 

Annie wore a white gown, and felt out of 
place among the black alpacas and cashmeres 
which appeared. Mrs. Dob Saunders alone 
kept her company, in a gray camel’s-hair, 
trimmed with six dozen bright steel buttons. 
She was, Tom said, ‘‘ immense.” 

All of the guests seemed preternaturally 
solemn; and after the simple ceremony they 
formed in line, and filing past the bride, they 
kissed her heartily. Annie felt sorry for her; 
her pretty face grew so flushed and shiny 
under these repeated salutes. 

Annie tried to promenade among the fur- 
niture, and engage in light conversation, but 
it was evidently not the custom. 

It seemed that Uncle Nathan had a son 
who was a sailor, and there were various lit- 
tle souvenirs of his different voyages about 
the house. On the mantel-piece were some 
branches of white coral, a few shells, and 
some carved ivory images. Annie examined 
them attentively, and Uncle Nathan said of 
each, in his melancholy quaver: 

“‘T don’t just remember what that is. If 
my boy John was here, he’d tell you; but 
John ain’t here.” 

Finally, quite at the end of the shelf, An- 
nie noticed a whale’s tooth curiously carved. 
The old man’s face brightened as he saw it 
in her hand: 

‘*That,” he said, with tremulous eagerness, 
“‘Tdoknow. John told me. That there’s a 
pee-lican’s tooth!” 

Annie was overcome at this information, 
and barely retained her composure. 

‘It was so ridiculous,” she said to Tom 
afterward, ‘‘that after all the toothy time I 
have had with that poor old man, his last 
words to me should be about that pee-lican. 
Can’t you just see the bird plucking its breast 
for its young with this large carved tooth 
projecting from its lower bill!” 

Tom had wrested all the old man’s proper- 
ty from his daughter’s clutches, and arranged 
it so that he should have the whole benefit of 
it during his lifetime. After that it was to 
go to Emmeline. 

Annie had given her, with many laughs 
and jokes, the nickel-plated ear - trumpet, 
which was to restore her grandfather's hear- 
ing; and so, relieved of his poverty and his 
deafness, he would not be an incubus upon 
the new household. 

Emmeline’s happiness was almost pitiful. 
Burt had rented the Randall farm for three 
years, and Mrs. Dob Saunders remarked, with 
much good-humor, that at the end of that 
time, “like as not,it would be his’n”—a proph- 
ecy which came true. 

‘*T think we’ve just been guardian angels, 
Tom,” said Annie, ‘‘and we'd better flap our 
wings and fly away before we kick the pail 
over.” 

‘‘The what?” said Tom. ‘‘Aren’t you 
mixing up angels and cows a little?” 

‘* Never mind,” said Annie, ‘‘ifIam. It’s 
been a lovely summer, and I’m sorry enough 
it’s over.” 

It was many years before they came to 
Selden again, and Emmeline’s children were 
running over the old place. Annie realized 
that their father had been a prophet years 
before, for there was more ‘“‘ mussing” than 
“musing” going on before the old fireplace 
now. 

Uncle Nathan was dead, and Jerushy—the 
redoubtable Jerushy—had grown deaf in her 
turn now, and was wearing his ear-trumpet. 
She flushed, and looked ashamed and con- 
scious, when she saw Annie, and tried to hide 
the ear-trumpet under her apron; but it was 
too big. 

“T wonder,” thought Annie, with fine scorn, 
‘if she hears thirty dollars’ worth better.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrvotwpa.—The groom at a morning church wedding 
should wear a black frock-coat, vest to match, striped 


trousers, and a white crépe de Chine scarf. Gloves 
should match those of the bride 

L. M. T.—We have not the pattern. 

E. F. G.—The «range blossoms must be removed 
from a bride's dress before she wears it a second time. 

2. L. You would best consult a dealer in coins 
in regard to the valine and disposal of your pieces 


Gloves will not be drawn Over the sleeves. Short three 
or four button gloves are worn with street dress, 

Suxr.—Consult a musical authority in regard to the 
instruments. 

Mua. R. 'T’. M.—Apply for information to the Cura- 
tor of tLe Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
city. 

Youne Hovse-Krrerr.—No special butter knives 
are required with individual bread-and-butter plates, 

Ernuyt.—Generally speaking, yes. Fresh fruit, as a 
rule, is wholesome, though strawberries have been 
known to cause a rash, 

* Country.”—The “shirt suit” will look well made 
of your biue and plaid goods. The skirt can be worn 
with other blonses. Do not attempt the yoke, as many 
shirts are merely gathered at the neckK—not on the 
shoulders—and have a drawing-string at the waist line. 
Make the écru pongee with a high shirred bodice, large 
siveves, and straight skirt. Trim it with green velvet 
ribbon shoulder-knots, belt, collar, and rows on the 
skirt. Boys of six and nine years will wear tennis 
flannel blouses, and sailor hats of straw, or caps of 
cloth. 

Mus. C. B.—Your flowered bengaline will be pretty 
as a straight skirt bordered with fawn-colored velvet, 
and worn witha coat of fawn-colored wool with sleeves 
of the bengaline. See Bazar No.8 for hints about 
dressing your boy 

_A New Svnsonriner.—Make long gingham skirts for 
girls of three or four years 

“X."—Bags of undressed kid and of ooze-calf are 
carried by ladies. 

D. E. L.—Make your gray wool by the design for a 
spring tailor gown on page 136 of Bazar No. 8 

“ Puzzinp.”—Get mohair in preference to brilliantine 
for a black dress for general wear. Make it with a 
coat and straight skirt, trimmed with Hercules braid 
edged at the top with soutache or a steel cord. 

H.—Get green or brown’ dotied bengaline to com- 
bine with your écru wool. Make by the pretty design 
for a “wool and silk gown” on page 180 of Bazar 
No. 10. 

Anxious Morne —Al] manner of pretty things suit- 
able for your tall, fair, and handsome daughter will be 
illustrated in the Bazar before she becomes a bride in 
June. For a visiting and church dress get her a gray 
crépon trimmed with narrow jet gimp, and pink, yel- 
low, or green chiffon at the throat. For summer have 
an ecru India silk with gay flowers and lace trimming, 
a satin-striped challi, and some pretty lawn or dimity 
dresses. Iu New England she will need a flannel dress 
of white striped or barred with blue, and her dark trav- 
elling dress of blue cordurette or of serge. All these 
can be bought with your $400, but must be made at 
home under the direction of a dress-maker. For a 
travelling cloak get a long ulster of tan or blue Cheviot 
with a deep English cape. She couid be married in 
the crépon, and use the dark blue woo) for a going- 
away gown. 

B. L. K.—Yonu wonld better leave the color of your 
daughter's hair to nature. In attempting to change its 
color you may injure her health. 4 

Mrs F. 8.—White hats and shirred bonnets will be 
most worn by little girls of two years, but the black 
hats will also be worn. 

E. M.—As your pongee skirt is too full, make a slen 
der bell skirt with a flounce of écru or black lace at 
foot. Add a similar flounce to your pointed waist, and 
make close lower sleeves of lace banded with ribbon, 
using the sleeves as at present for the apper part. Get 
gray or heliotrope wool crépou for a sammer church 
and visiting dress, and trim with narrow gold galloon 
studded with jet. An open-patterned black straw 
toque, with some gold ribbon and lace trimming, 
would answer with the three dresses you mention. 
Consult Bazar No. 8 for hints about yonr girls’ dresses. 
The Connemara wrap is all right. ~ 
hats in Bazar No. 12. 
pattern 

Perpe.extry.—You will find menus for all manner of 
luncheons in Mrs. Herrick’s book, What to Eat and 
How to Serve it,s0on to be published by Harper & 
Brothers. i 

An Op Sunsortser.—Make over your nuns’ veiling 
with a round waist, to which a pleating adds coat 
length. Put V's of the ribbon in front, and head the 
pleating with bows from which fall long loops. Have 
a French skirt straight in front and bias in the back, 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of your ribbon on each 
side, ending in large bows at the foot. Have mutton- 
leg sleeves banded with ribbon below the elbow, and a 
straight band of ribbon as a collar. 

Canotine.—The red crépe de Chine will be pretty 
made up with a guimpe and large sleeves of red chif- 
fon, and trimmed with jet. Have a jet collar band, 
cuffs, and a girdle crossing the back straight and 
pointed in front. Have a deep frill of chiffou droop- 
ing at the top of the bodice (below the guimpe), and 
put a flounce of chiffon on the French skirt, which 
should be quite long in the back. 

Vio.et.—To insert lace the silk is cut apart and the 
insertion is let in between. The foundation skirt of 
silk shows through the lace insertion. Put two rows 
above a hem of your India silk skirt. Make the bod- 
ice round or pvinted with a deep flounce of lace set on 
the edge to give coat length. Have mutton-leg sleeves 
of lace over silk like that of the foundation skirt. Put 
high loops of satin ribbon on each shoulder; then 
make fourteen small bows of ribbon to head the frill 
of lace on the waist, letting an end or a loop drop from 
each bow as deep as the lace frill. Add two or three 
ribbon bands around the sleeves below the elbow, each 
ending in a small bow on the inside of the arm. 

C.—Mark your table-linen with the three initials of 
your maiden name. 

Graor.—Make your little girl’s dresses reaching to 
the ankles, 

Constant Sussorrper.—The ribbed cloth cape illus- 
trated on the double page of Bazar No. 16 is suitable 
alike for elderly and young ladies. A pattern is given 
in the Supplement. 

M. C.—Make a navy blue serge with a double- 
breasted coat and plain skirt. See designs for spring 
tailor gowns in Bazar No.8. For adressy black cash- 
mere have a coat with jacket fronts opening on a vest, 
either of blue or black bengaline, dotted with jet nail. 
heads. Edge the coat with narrow jet gimp. Have a 
French skirt with a band of jet near the foot. We 
have no pattern of the mantle, 

New Svnsoriser.—Use your handsome black and 
white siik for a vest and a front breadth of the black 
silk skirt. Lap the black side breadths to meet at the 
top on the front breadth, falling open below with the 
changing motions of the wearer. Have two large 
pleats turned forward on each side of the skirt, and 
edged with narrow jet gimp; make the back full and 
straight. Have a coat bodice with jacket fronts turned 
back with revers trimmed with jet, and a vest of the 
silk like sample drawn in pleats to a point and hooked 
invisibly on the left. Have leg-o’-mutton sleeves with 
a frill of lace or chiffon at the wrist headed with jet 
Have a jet collar, or a ruche of lace or chiffon. A 
pointed belt of jet galloon should cross the vest. Get 
dotted or bias striped black bengaline to use with black 
cashmere, 

Quanpary.—To modernize the China silk make 
sleeves of the surah in mutton-leg shape, with a frill 
of lace at wrists. Put a straight breadth of the surah 
down the back of the skirt, and add a frill of lace to 
the edge of the bodice. Put bretelles and a coat frill 
of the handsome lace on the white wool bodice, and 
use wide white satin ribbon down the front and sides 
of the skirt, each row ending in a great bow at the 
foot. Get black square-meshed grenadine for a mid- 
die-aged Sady’s mourning dress. Make with a coat 
bodice with draped vest of chiffon, and have a French 
skirt with bias back seam, trimmed with a pleated 
flounce at the foot. 














ul Read about girls’ 
We have not the shirt-wuist 
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Fig. 1.—FRrock ror GtrRL FROM 9 To 11 YEARS 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
No. IIL, 


For pattern and description see Suppl, Figs. 18-27. 


PARIS FASHIONS 
[From Our Own CorresponDenr. | 

SIDE from the inevitable and not - to - be - ousted 
A jacket, the wrap most worn this spring will be 
the half-long cape made of cloth or bengaline, peau 
de soie or veloutine. It is usually flat at the front and 
back, with ample, rather high-shouldered, sleeve forms, 
sometimes shirred to a yoke, or, which is prettier, pleat- 
edallaround. At the back a few of the pleats are held 
down by an inside belt at the waist, and spread fan-like 
etd “Cloth capes have often a Medici collar at- 
tached to a yoke, traversed by bands of fine cut jet 
galloon, which descend to the ‘body of the cape. This 
is charming on forget-me-not blue or pale pink cloth. 
Silk capes are trimmed in similar fashion, with the ad- 
dition of Chantilly lace in one or in two flounces, with 
the upper flounce half covered by a rain fringe of jet. 
The ungraceful half-long jacket manages to hold its 
own, without, however, conquering new ground. The 
women who hastened to assume it on account of its 
novelty have it and wear it, but are not likely to dupli- 
cate it; for, make it as you will, with basque added on 
or cut in one, with lengthwise pleats or with cross 

folds, it remains an undesirable garment. 

It is almost impossible to chronicle all the new things 
which are continu- 
ally cropping out 
in passementerie. 
Among the more re- 
cent are Many new 
ornaments of fine 
cut jet, comprising 
fringed yokes, epau- 
lettes, and Medici 
collars. A novelty 
which is designed to 
ornament the upper 
part of the corsage is 
composed of festoon- 
ed strings of large 
and small cut jet 
beads, the festoons 
starting from the 
armholes and meet- 
ing at the middle. 
A half- girdle to 
match is similarly 
festooned. Another 
novelty is a jet flar- 
ing collar attached to 
a band which passes 
down the fronts of 
gown or wrap, grad- 
ually narrowing, and 
terminates in a 
fringe. Less new, 
but still in popular 
use, are the cut jet 
bands sold by the 
yard, capable of be- 
ing separated into 
single ornaments or 
pairs of leaves, cres- 
cents, stars, and in- 
terlaced figures. The 
rain fringes of all 
depths, which came 
into use at the be- 
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PROMENADE CosTUME. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 60-58. 


Fig. 3.—BAck OF JACKET FOR 
Boy’s Surt, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1—Svir ror Boy From 4 To 5 
YEARS OLD.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 

“ 3 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., 

Back OF WRAP FOR ELDERLY Figs, 1-11. 


ginning of the winter, are gaining in favor. Buc- 
kles are still worn with belted or draped corsages, of 
jet, or steel, or jewelled passementerie, square, oval, 
or long and curved to the figure. Large pear] buttons 
are being prepared for the summer, plain or carved, 
framed in a narrow edge of gold or enamel, or in a 
wider frame of open-work metal. More fanciful va- 
rieties display a cluster of grapes—green or brown— 
on achased silver or other metal ground. These large 
buttons are used in limited numbers, contrary to the 
custom in the case of the small ball buttons of pear], 
enamelled silver, or gold, which are lavished almost 
to excess. A new narrow fringe copies feather trim- 
ming most successfully; it is used on both dresses and 
hats. Russian galloon of blue or pale pink gauze, em- 
broidered with gold-thread and beads, is also used on 
hats, as well as on gowns of summer silk and crépe 
de Chine. Jabots of sheer silk muslin, plain or em 
broidered, fully gathered in shell frills, will be much 
worn with the open corsages and jackets of spring and 
summer. Blouse fronts of silk muslin or crépon are 
also worn in open bodices, sometimes trimmed with 
gold braid at the throat and belt. Ruffled fichus of 
silk muslin are still worn with bodices cut down at the 
throat. 

Among the new materials are many plaids with sat- 
iny lines dividing blocks, écru, sand-color, mouse-col 
or, heliotrope, and others of very pale tints crossed by 
raised velvety lines. A plain material is still general- 
ly used in combination, as, for instance, the entire back 
of a gown, bodice, and pleated skirt breadths will be 
plaid, while the front of bodice and skirt will be of 
a plain material to 
match. Among the 
new black nets are 
some which have a 
slight powdering of 
amethysts or a light 
border of the jewels. 
These anteee made 
up over light-colored 
summer silks. Some 
new jerseys are 
shown of light color, 
with a powdering of 
embroidery, Louis 
XVI. pockets, and 
an added basque and 
sleeves of silk to 
match. It is permis- 
sible to wear these 
with darker skirts, 
or even with black. 

New parasols are 
light, and very often 
transparent to a de- 
gree quite incompat- 
ible with their mis- 
sion of warding off 
thesun’srays. They 
are made with alter- 
nate gores or alter- 
nate insertions of 
lace, or with applied 
figures of lace in 
light-colored silk,and 
with lace flounces at 
the edge, and knots 
of ribbon for trim- 
ming. For bothum- 
brellas and parasols 
natural wood sticks 
predominate, with 
silver handles repre- 
seating fruits —ap- 
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is needed to do this clev- \ 
erly. Press the juice 
from the pulp, and add 
it, with the juice of one 
or two lemons, to a syr- 
up which has been made 
by boiling a scant pint 
of sugar and one pint of 
wafer together half an 
hour. More or less or- 
ange juice can be used, 
according to the taste. 

Freeze this mixture, 
and when stiff pack it 
into the orange skins, 
pressing it into every 
part. Empty the can in 
which it was frozen,and 
place the oranges in 
it, making them stand 
as upright as possible. 
Embed the can in ice 
and salt, and set away 
for an hour or longer. 

For orange jelly, pre- 
pare the’ skins in the 
same way. Put a box 
of gelatine to soak for 
two hours in one cup 
of cold water. Pour 
over this a pint and a 
half of boiling water; 
add one pint of sugar, 
one pint of orange juice, 
and the juice of one lem 
on. Strain through a 
cloth, and when perfect 
ly cold fill the orange 
skins, and set on the ice 
to harden. This will 
take several hours, par- 
ticularly in summer. 

Both of these desserts 
may be arranged on a 
pretty dish or platter, 
and be served by the 
hostess herself. 

Fora children’s lunch 
eon a dish filled with or- 
ange baskets makes a 
pretty centre piece for 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s JackeT.—FrRont.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 45-49. Fig. 1.—Care Manrie.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-17. 











Fig. 2—Back or JAcKErt, Fc. 1. 


ples, pears, plums, grapes, cherries—or with carved 
wood handles. Umbrella handles have bright-col 
orec tassels; parasols, knots of ribbon. 

Silk gloves are beginning to be worn for evening 
in pale blue, pink, mauve, and other light tints to 
match gowns. Some of these are of plain jersey 
silk, others have embroidered tops. For day gloves 
the caprice of the moment is black silk gloves with 
stitching and gauntlets of a color. It is doubtful 
whether the fashion will last, but I chronicle it as 
itcomes. Yellow leather shoes, very fine and dain- 
ty, are appearing again among the summer chaus 
sure of both women and men. Both Suéde ana 
crocodile-skin are still much sought after. Men's 
cravats are of light color—white or cream—of 
plain crépon or powdered with tiny embroidered 
flowers, the former being considered in better taste. 
They are of the knotted plastron style, and are 
ornamented with a very simple scarf- pin of fanciful 
shape —a tiny gold duck or owl or other bird. 
Similar pins are used in pairs by ladies for their ja- 
bots and laces. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


HOW TO USE THE ORANGE. 
‘. large thick skinned oranges so abundant at 
this season may be used very effectively on 
the luncheon or dinner table, and several appetiz- 
ing desserts may be made of them. 

To prepare, cut a slice about the size of a silver 
dollar from each one, and with a sharp knife sepa- 
rate the pulp from the skin all around the edge. 

When this is done, gradually work it loose with 
the fingers toward the bottom, and when this is 
reached the whole may be taken out, leaving the 
case clear and clean. Nothing but a little practice 





Fig. 1.—Wrap ror ELDERLY Lapy.—FRont.—[For Back, see Page 348. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 41-44. 
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the table. Select large ones, and cut them in halves, 
removing the pulp carefully. Fasten a bit of fine 
wire across the top for a handle, and wrap it around 
with orange-colored ribbon, tying a bow on either 
side. Fill each basket with sections of the tiny 
Mandarin orange, and pile the whole in a glass or 
china dish. 

This may be passed to each child at the close 
of the meal. 

An orange short-cake makes a pleasant variation 
in the monotony of wintér desserts, and is easy to 
prepare by the cook who understands the mystery 
of light biscuit dough. ‘The fruit should be cut in 
small pieces and well sugared, and spread between 
and on top of the hot cake 

Whipped cream is a great addition to this dish, 
or it may be served with a plain liquid sauce 

An orange sponge is a delicate dessert, but con- 
siderable patience is required in its preparation. 
The ingredients necessary are the juice of six large 
oranges, one scant pint of cold water, four eggs, 
one cupful of sugar, and half a package of gela 
tine. Soak the gelatine in half a cupful of the 
cold water. Squeeze the oranges and strain the 
juice on the sugar. Add the remainder of the wa 
ter to the beaten eggs, and cook these with the 
sugar and orange juice in the double boiler until 
it begins to thicken. Add the gelatine, strain into 
a tin basin, which place in a pan of ice-water 
Stir this mixture occasionally, and when cool add 
the unbeaten whites of the eggs. Now beat the 
whole continuously until it begins to thicken, and 
when barely thick enough to pour turn it into 
moulds, and set on the ice to harden. Serve with 
powdered sugar and cream. 
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CONCERNING POTATOES. 


YIR HANS SLOANE, born in 1660, and 
\ who became a physician of eminence and 
a writer of note, in a letter to a friend in 1707 
says, in allusion to the great variety of food 
given for man’s sustenance, *‘ Many live on 
the Irish patatas, a sort of solanum, much 
used in the mines of Potosi and in Ireland.” 
And of potatoes in Jamaica, he writes: ‘* The 
root is tuberous, for shape and bigness very 
uncertain, but being for the most part oblong, 
us big as a hen’s egg, from a swelled middle 
tapering to both extremes; it is yellow and 
sweet within, when roasted tasting like a 
boiled chestnut, and having many fibrils, by 
which it draws its nourishment. The stalks 
are green, a little covered, and creeping for 
many feet in length along the surface of the 
earth, and putting forth leaves and flowers 
at every inch’s distance. In four months 
after planting they are ready to be gathered, 
the ground being filled with them; and if 
they continue longer therein, are eaten by 
worms.” 


ENCAUSTIC TILES. 


r= the term ‘‘encaustic” as ap- 
plied to tiles is not familiarly understood. 
Strictly speaking, it includes ‘‘such as are 
decorated with patterns formed with differ- 
ent colored clays inlaid in the tile, and fired 
with it.” This art, we are told, had its origin 
in the latter part of the twelfth century; but 
its highest degree of success was reached a 
hundred years later, and was largely in de- 
mand for the decoration of Gothic buildings. 
These encaustic tiles were also in great re- 
quest for pavements. A learned man, devo- 
ting much time to the study of antique relics, 
writes of inscriptions full of interest ‘‘en- 
tering into the designs of such tiles.” One 
quoted with special enthusiasm, was seen in 
a church at Great Malvern, and very difficult 
to decipher, is thus rendered, and brokenly, 
as seems evident: 
“ Think, man, thy life 
May not ever endure. 
That thou do’st thyself, 
Of that thon art sure. 
But that thou keepest 
Unto thy executor'’s care, 
If ever it avail thee, 
It is but chance.” 


GOSSAMER SHOWERS. 
“The spiders appeared, bringing elegant lace, 
Woven in patterns of beauty and grace.” 
TOT often, however, are such exhibits 
shown in bulk, yet reliable accounts 

furnish instances of showers of gossamer 
webs, as seen in different parts of the world, 
presenting an appearance of wonderful beau- 
ty. One such, mentioned in White’s Sel- 
bourne, had webs strong of texture, in the 
meshes of which heavy dew-drops hung in 
abundance, making in sunlight a very brill- 
iant show; one such fall continued all day. 

In Wisconsin such showers have fallen in 
several towns at once; the aerial tourists hav- 
ing charge of this singular visitation of beau- 
ty were supposed to have come from the 
lake. The webs varied in length from sixty 
feet to a mere speck, and were seen as high 
up in the air as the power of the eye could 
reach. 

Darwin observed a similar shower of gos- 
samer webs from the deck of a vessel when 
sixty miles from land. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, alluys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—[Adv.] 


Beware of fraudulent imitations of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company’s Lavenprr Savts.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess cf 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 










a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





COTTON 
DRESS GOODS. 


We carry the largest assort- 
ment in the United States of 
FINE Cotton Dress Goods. 

Send a postal card asking for 
our BOOK of INFORMATION. 


Mention this Paper. 


RAH, STEARNS & CO, 
BOSTON. 





VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


INA 


Delsarte 
Waist, 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 























Sold everywhere. 2 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 8 Cakes ; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
c baries E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


Germany, 


—BERLIN, 1891— 


From May 1st to September 15th. _Under 
the patronage of Her Majesty the Empress 
Frederick. 

International Art Exhibition, 
arranged by the Society of Berlin Artists. 





Neglect of a Cough or Sore Throat 
often results in an Incurable Lung 
Disease or Consumption. For relief 
in Throat troubles use Brown's 
Bronoutat Trocurs, a simple yet 


gos 

BRonGHIAL 
Ie x, 
Pow’ 









effective remedy. 2 cents a box. 
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History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Cartes Lea. Complete 
in Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.00 per volume. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free 
State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By Henry M. Srantey. With over One Hun- 
dred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 
Morocco, $12.00. 

Through the Dark Continent; or, The 
Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa, and down the Livingstone 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. With 149 Illus- 
trations and 10 Maps. By Henry M. Srantey. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 
Morocco, $12.00. 

Macaulay's History of England. Library 
Edition. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00; Sheep, 
$12.50; Half Calf, $21.25 per Set. 

Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. Li- 
brary Edition. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00; 
Sheep, $12.50; Half Calf, $21.25 per Set. 


Hume’s England. Library Edition. 6 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $12.00; Sheep, $15.00; Half 
Calf, $25.50 per Set. 

Gibbon’s Rome. With Notes by Dean Mi- 
MAN, M. Guizot, and Dr. Wittiam Sairu. _Li- 
brary Edition. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12.00; 
Sheep, $15.00; Half Calf, $25.50 per Set. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY’S WORKS: 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L. Edited by Gkorce WittiaM 
Curtis. With Portrait. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. 


History of the United Netherlands. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00 ; Sheep, 
$10.00; Half Calf, $17.00 per Set. 


Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$6.00 ; Sheep, $7.50; Half Calf, $12.75 per Set. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $4.00; Sheep, $5.00; Half 
Calf, $8.50 per Set. 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S WORKS: 
History of the English People. With 


Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$10.00; Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $19.00 
per Set. 


The Making of England. With Maps. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.00; Half 
Calf, $4.75. 


The Conquest of England. With Portrait 
and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; 
Sheep, $3.00; Half Calf, $4.75. 


A Short History of the English People. 
With Colored Maps and Tables, 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.20. (Revised Edition. ) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price, 
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arengaly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. : 
peice. 
N. Y. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


Jbenold 
Comite dk cs 


SILES. 


Faconné Chevron, Ondule and 
Diagonal Brocades, Satin Stripe 
and Figured Taffetas, Taffetas 
Glacé, Satin and Silk Brocades, 
Pompadour Styles for Dinner 
and Evening Dress; White Faille, 
Satin, and Veloutine for Wedding 
Gowns; Plain and Corded Velou- 
tines, Colored and Bleck Bro- 
caded Veloutines. 


Proadvay A 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and specia] make are 
so remarkable, that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 

These invaluable Corsets are sold by ail the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 
re Safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 

Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago,IL. 








THE CHLEBRA'TED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











. Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual, 


® Successfully used for more 











and Children’s Wear sent free 
ou wrote ToKkoLoey. cannot tell you how mach it 


than fifty years. Try it, 
by addressing 
MAHLER BROS., 
TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
thousands of families, has become a household 
1as done for me. Our son came almost without warn- 
ing. I most heartily rejoice when I hear of the advent 


WH AT SUMMER CATALOGUE 
illustrating newest styles and 
501—507 SIXTH AVE., 

word. Mrs. N. R. MoC. writes: ‘‘ Dear Dr. Stockham, I 
of a ‘Tokology baby.’” Bought of agents or direct 


y 0 lowest pricesin Ladies’, Gents’ 
NEW YORK. 

shall not attempt to Me how thankful I am that 
from us. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


MILLER BROS 





STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “ss the BEST, 
MILLERBROS. GurieryCo, M.F.R.S.ef STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink Erasers*”° Pocket Gut 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 vol- 
umes, sent to any address on receipt 
of Ten Cents in stamps, 


y 
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Practical Suggestions 


ABOUT CORSETS. 


The corset is the basis of a well-fitting dress. 
What are the essentials of a good corset ? 

Ist. It must fit the form. There are tall and 
short women ; stout and thin; full figure and 
slight. They can no more all wear the same 
pattern of corset than the same pattern of dress, 
but each must select a style best adapted to her 
own figure. Dr. WARNER'S CORALINE CORSETS 
are made in 12 different patterns and 24 differ- 
ent styles to suit every form and taste. 

2d. A good corset must be stiffened with a 
material which gives a firm and flexible support, 
but does not wrinkle, break, or become stiff and 
uncomfortable. These conditions are better met 
by Coraline than any other known substance. It 
is not brittle like horn or reed; it does not be- 
come bent and distorted with use like whale- 
bone; and it does not permit the corset to 
wrinkle like cord. Coraline is used in all of 
Dr. WARNER’S CORSETS, and in no others. 
During the past 12 years over 18,000,000 have 
been sold in this country alone. 

Coraline has the same advantages over whale- 
bone for stiffening dresses as for corsets,and Dr. 
WARNER'S CORALINE DREss-STAYS are now 
used by leading dressmakers of Europe and 
America. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS are made 
in black, white, drab, and écru at prices ranging 
from one to five dollars each, and are sold by 
leading merchants throughout the world. 


WARNER BROS., 


New York, Chicago, London, 
Paris, and Berlin. 





WARNER’S 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Our Italy. By Caries Dubey 
Warner, Author of “ Their Pilgrim- 
age,” “Studies in the South and 
West,” “A Little Journey in the 
World,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii. 
226. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Mr. Warner is a prince of travellers and 
sight-seers—so genial, so kindly, so ready to be 
pleased, so imperturbable under discomfort, so 
full of interpretation, so prophetic in hope. Mr, 
Warner sees, perhaps, the California not only 
that is, but that shall be; but there is no harm 
in that. In the California that is, however, 
exists a wealth of beauty and of resource of 
which we on this side the Sierras hardly dream, 
and we are Mr. Warner's debtors for introduc- 
ing us to a knowledge of our possessions. In 
this book are a little history, a little prophecy, 
a few fascinating statistics, many interesting 
facts, much practical suggestion, and abundant 
humor and charm.—Zvangelist, N.Y. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Bw The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





MARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... ais “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR............-- “ 400 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 7 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y 












HARPER’S BAZAR. 


BEST &CO 
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Hand Made Slips and Dresses are 
constantly growing in favor many 
ladies prefering them for the reason 
that they are so dainty and Baby 
like in finish. 

By making them in large quanti- 
ties, we have reduced the cost very 
materially, so that they are not much 
more expensive than the machine 
made. 


Our Catalogue of BABIES’ WEAR and full de. 
scriptions ot the latest styles for BOYS and 
GIRLS ofail ages’ furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





The dudie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 

It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 

There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


sUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMpSON, Graword & SIMpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 
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OUR NEW SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE (mailed free 
to any address) is full of just such Bargains as this. 
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Lady’s Genuine English MacKintosh, 
or cloth-finished waterproof garment—our latest im- 
portation. Supplied with the new Princess of Wales 
patent ventilator. Colors: black and white, or brown 
and white diagonal stripes, presenting a handsome 
zephyr effect. Each garment is carefully sewed, 
taped, and cemented, and guaranteed absolutely water- 
proof. We will supply them with the privilege of 
return, if upon examination they ure not entirely 


| satisfactory. In ordering, send bust measure and 
| length in front, from neck to bottom of skirt. Price, 
$4.98. Postage, including insurance against loss in | 


the mail, 35 cents extra. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave., 22d and 23d Sts., N.Y. City. 


Please mention the Bazar. 





Le Boutillier Bros. 


14th St., New York. 


JACKETS AND CAPES. 
Ladies’ Reefer and Blazer Jackets, 
in the latest shapes and colorings, 
$3.98; $5.00; $8.00; $10.00; $12.50; 
worth $6.50. $7.50. $12.50. $15.00. $20.00. 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, Medicis Collars, Em- 
broidered Applique V Back and Front, Tan, Blue, 
Gray, aud Black, 
$5.00; $6.50; $9.00; $10.00; $15.00; 
worth $7.50. $9.00. $12.50. $15.00 $25.00. 
Also, will close ont Winter Newmarkets, 


worth $10.00 and $15.00............ $4.98 and $7.50 | 


NEW ARRIVALS. 


Just arrived; the balance of our Spring Im- | 
portations of the Latest Novelties in 


Silks, including India Silks, Wash Silks, &c., &c. 
Dress Goods, including Checks, Plaids, Bedford 
Cords, &c. 
Wash Fabrics, including Scotch Ginghams and 
Freuch Sateens, 
Immense Assortment. Lowest Prices. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N.Y. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies: 


@ail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs REE 











» mae PRIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 








‘Trade-Mark. 


This muslin is for’sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 
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This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


GOFF’S 
BRAID. 
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“i TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 2:3: 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. re] 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dust perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not 
genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. 
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H.C.F. KOCH & 60. 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. ¥., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
MAGNIFICENT 
FikE-PROOF BUILDING, 


| Ocouryine oven 24¢ Acres or Froor Sracr, 1s 





125th Street, West, 
Between Lenox and 7th Avenues, 


And now offer, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, , 

The Sinest, best selected and assorted stock ever 
shown in New York above 23d Street, consisting, 
among other things, of the following : 





Silks, Millinery, Furniture, 

Dress Goods, Ribbons, Pictures & Frames, 
Mourning Goods, Parasols, Dressmaking, 
Cloths, Wash Goods, Cloaks, 3 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Underwear, Shoes, 

Blankets, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 

Men's Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 

Gloves, China, Fura, 
Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 
Notions, House-furnishings, Trunks, . 
Rugs, Curtains, Shawls, 


Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries. 


Our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue, in- 
dispe nsable to persons residing out of town, mailed 
free upon application, 


H.C.F.KOCH &CO., 


132 to 140 West 125th St., ? ae 
141 to 149 West 124th St, § NEW YORK. 





SPECIALTIES IN DRESS GOODS. 


We have secured another 
| case of Bedford Cord in the 
prevailing shades of tan 
and gray; the goods will be 
| shown immediately. 

| As Printed Crepe de Chine 
\is to be extensively used 
for street wear this season, 
we direct the attention of 
all who are preparing for 
warm weather to this par- 
ticular line of goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & cy., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 





Samuel Smiles’s Works. 


SELF-HELP.—CHARACTER.—THRIFT. 
—Duty.— MEN OF INVENTION AND 
INDUSTRY. — LIFE AND LaBoR. One 
volume each. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 a 
volume, 


ROUND THE WoRLD. Illustrated.— 
Rosert Dick. Illustrated. — James 
| NasMYTH. Illustrated. — LIFE OF A 
| ScorcH NATURALIST. Illustrated. One 
volume each. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 a 
volume. 





THE HuGuENnots.—THE HuGUENOTS 
AFTER THE REVOCATION. One volume 
each. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 a vol- 
ume. 

LIVES OF THE STEPHENSONS. _IIlus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harper & Brotners, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 
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SHE. 
HE. 


A SPRING SONG FOR INVALIDS. 
CUP of cough mixture come fill, fill for me; 
d Give those who prefer it champagne; 
Let the soft mustard plaster my bosom-friend be, 
Nor the gruel-cup mantle in vain. 


With the delicate blister so gracefully spread, 
And the jujnbe to strengthen my voice, 
A wreath of red flannel I'll bind round my head, 
And with feet in hot water rejoice. 
Sa Davip Ker 
**Chollie is in great glee to-day.” 
“Why?” 
*“ He owed his tailor $565 for five years, and the tailor 
got mad and pnt the account up at public auction.” 
**T should think tliat would make Chollie mad.” 
“Oh no. He went to the sale and bought it for 
eighty-five cents.” 
Jaox. “ How is it you keep in such good spirits all 
the time ?” 
Harry. “I think how miserable I should be if I had 
a toothache.” 
Jaox. “What do you do when you have the tooth- 
ache?” 
Harry, “Think how happy I should be if I hadn't.” 


ALL 
“We HAVE DECIDED TO GO TO BAR HARBOR THIS SUMMER.” 


THE 


“HAVE YOU, REALLY? 
ARE MARRIED. 


“THEY 
“GREAT 


A STRANGE CHOICE. 


SAY MR. SMITH IS GOING TO MARRY 
HEAVENS! HAS HE GOT A MUSEUM? 


A LEADING PART. 

“I'm going to give you an important part in my 
next play,” said the manager to the supe with large 
hands 

“So?” 
part ?” 

* Exactly. I want you to sit out in the audience 
and start the applause.” 


said the ambitions assistant. “A leading 


_ 


“TI have nothing more to say,” eaid she, as he started 
home after the rejection. : 

“Tam glad,” said he. “1 wish you had said less.” 
ipnutiianbiinees 


‘What do you do with that base-ball mask ?” 

“Why, Jolinny is very bad sometimes, and the only 
closet I heve to shut him up in is where the preserves 
are. I put the mask on him with a lock, and the pre- 
serves are safe.” vs 

Brees. “ You know that letter of introduction you 
gave me to the London tailor. Well, it did me a lot 
of good, didn’t it 2?” 

Giuiees. “ Why, wasn’t he satisfactory ?” 

Briges. “Oh yes; but he insisted on making me 
pay cash in advance.” 





PLEASURE GONE. 


I SHOULDN'T THINK YOU WOULD LIKE IT MUCH, NOW THAT YOU 
GETTING ENGAGED IS SUCH A FEATURE OF LIFE THERE.” 


Miss JONES 





A GOOD REASON. 


“T don't see why you went to the 
expense of a covered van to move 
our stuff, Maria. It’s so old and 
worn no amount of weather could 
damage it." 

“That's just the point. I don’t 
want people to see how dilapidated 
it is.” 2 

Carrutuers. ‘It takes a great 
deal of urging to get Miss Pruyn 
to sing.” 

Warrr. “ Yes; bntit can be done, 
What I want to learn is how to stop 
her once she gets started.” 


———_>_———_ 


“Van Rensallaer Gaasbuckman 
Haslinghury, the poet, was forty 
years making a name for himself.” 

“T shonld think he might have 
been. It’s such a tremendously 
large name.” 

estestalliaiciiah 


Sanso. “He is not rich, and yet 
he makes a great deal more money 
than he spends.” 

Rovp. ‘* How can that be 2?” 

Sanso. “He works in the United 
States Mint.” 

commcontatt@jrainssensias 


Tracurr. “Tommy Slimson, 
have you any good excuse for be- 
ing late ?” 

Tommy (beaming). ** Yes, ma’am.” 

Traonen. “ What is it?” 

Tomay. ‘ Waffles!” 

nviimaeiilpiimitionen 


He (at the theatre). “Shall we go 
in? The ticket-seller says he can 
give us only standing-room.” 

Sur. “Oh, that’s all right! Let 
us goin. [I am need to riding on 
the elevated cars, and perhaps some 
man will offer me a seat.” 





SHE 
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APPROPRIATE. 


EDITOR. “I IMAGINE THIS POEM WOULD BE 
PRETTY GOOD; BUT WHY, IN THE NAME OF COM- 
MON-SENSE, DID YOU WRITE IT BACKWARD, AS 
THOUGH IT WERE HEBREW ?” 
SPRING PORT. ‘I CALCULATED ON A BACK- 
WARD SPRING, AND THOUGHT IT WOULD BE AP- f 
PROPRIATE AND NOVEL,” 


THE CHATTERBOX. 


I Jove to talk and talk all through 
The whole sunshiny day; 

It doesn’t matter whom it’s to, 
Nor even what I say. 


But conversation I despise-— 
On friends I never call— 


‘ { 
me temper it most sorely tries 
Vhen I can’t say it all. 
<sansinmselprppempncce 
“That is a very poor joke, boys,” said the school- 
master, rising suddenly from the bent pin, “I fail to 
see the point.” 
**Tt’s there just the same,” said the bad boy of the 
class, sotto voce. 
a 
“Can you support my daughter in the style to which 
she is accustomed ?” asked her father. 
“T can, but I won't,” returned the careful young i 
man. ‘I’m not extravagant.” | 
“ T hear Brown married his cook.” 
“Not exactly. His wife wasn’t a cook until after 
she married him.” 
* A dollar doesn’t go very far,” sighed Hicks. 
“Well, a cent does,” said Johnny. ‘One I put in 
the plate this morning is going out to the heathen.” 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 


BOARDED A STREET CAR, 


/ { 
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ONE THOUSAND O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 

MR. P. MULVANEY (who is aroused from his 
America by the clatter of an alarm-clock), 
MUST HAVE LONG DAYS IN AMIRIKA, FOR Ol'LL SHTAKE ME 
WORRD THAT CLOCK STHRUCK A THOUSAND.”’ 


first sleep in 
“OCH, SURE THEY 





‘apart asa 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from page 343.) 


traitors. Such is the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers.” 

‘If you come to that,” I said, ‘‘ the hang- 
ing reserved for forgers kills them quite as 
effectually, if not so quickly; and very like- 
ly it causes as much agony. After the hang- 
ing, the body of the forger i is taken to Sur- 
geons’ Hall, where it is cut up for scientific 
purposes. I would as lief be quartered 
when I am dead as dissected. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you are of a different opinion.” 

‘Young man,” he replied, with dignity, 
“T fear that I have thrown away good ad- 
vice. Youare rude and unmannerly. What 
have I do with hanging? Learn, sir, that a 
man of my quality, a merchant of my posi- 
tion, Prime Warden of an ancient and hon- 
orable Company, cannot commit forgery. 
He cannot, sir—I say he cannot.” He repeat- 
ed the words with swelling cheek. ‘‘No 
one ever heard of such a thing. His posi- 
tion forbids it—forbids it, sir.” 

He rose, put on his hat, and walked forth 
into the court-yard. 

“There goes a poor devil,” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘who would eat his cake and have it, 
Hanged he will be for a certainty, if only as 
an example to his brother merchants; much 

‘ood may it do the fat and greedy guzzlers! 
Not possible for his worthiness to forge? 
Why, if you speak of forgery, never was a 
craftier forgefy committed. Old Squaretoes 
will surely swing, whoever else may get off.” 

About nine o'clock of the evening I sat 
alone at last. The orgy was over. The 
Captain’s supper with which he had treated 
the ladies was finished at last, and the bowl 
of punch made with the smuggled rum was 
out. The gallant Captain himseif lay on his 
bed, whither he had been carried by the 
united efforts of the ladies, his neckerchief 
untied, his face swollen, his breathing loud— 
he was in the condition commonly called “‘ as 
drunk as David's sow.” The merchant, too, 
had gone to bed after taking as much punch 
as was good for him, and now lay fast 
asleep. If these things were done on the 
State side, I thought, what must be the 
pleasures of the Master-felons’ Ward? 

We were locked in for the might. The fire 
was nearly out; the candle was low. The 
striking of the hour from St. Sepulchre’s was 
like the tolling of a knell. 

The only good thing about Newgate is the 
rule which sends away visitors early (even 
then some contrive to stay all night). This 
gives an opportunity for meditation to the 
poor wretches left in the wards. For the first 
time I was able to consider my most melan- 
choly situation. 

Consider: I had no money—a few shillings 
was all my stock; I could not hope that my 
father or Sister Katherine or the Prebendary 
himself would befriend me. No, I was cast 
out; that was certain. I could never be for- 
given. What wasI todo? Howto live? I 
must go forth into the common side, and 
mate with the felons and profligates there. 
I must live upon the penny loaf provided 
daily for the prisoners. L could get no help 
from lawyers, having no money. Finally, I 
should be hanged, very likely, as a traitor. 
Here was matter enough for reflection! 

A man must be indeed insensible if he feels 
no shame or pain or remorse when he finds 
himself in a common prison waiting for his 
trial, and that a trial which may end in a 
shameful death. A man, I say, must be an 
insensible wretch who at such a moment does 
not think of the misery he has brought upon 
his parents and his friends. To me it seemed 
as if I could not begin to think in any order. 
All together the thoughts crowded into my 
mind. I saw myself in irons, under lock and 
key, the companion of villains; I saw my 
mother weeping, my father speechless with 
wrath and shame; I saw the Prebendary him 
self dumfounded at the news; I saw myself 
in court being tried; and I saw myself—at 
the last act of a condemned convict’s life. 
And I saw all these things, I say, together. 


It was ten o’clock and past. All was quiet 
in the prison, when I heard the opening of 
locks and the sound of steps and of clinking 
irons. They crossed the court; the door of 
the ward was thrown open. 

‘Look, sir,” said the turnkey, ‘‘here’s your 
room, and here’s your friend waiting up for 
you.” 

I started from my chair, making my irons 
clash. Before me stood George himself. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





HARPER'S 


AN IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENT. 


The Chemical Purity of the Royal Baking 
Powder. 

For some time past the question of purity 
in baking powders has formed quite a feature 
of newspaper discussions, and eminent doc- 
tors of philosophy have given opinions as to 
the ingredients which compose many of the 
articles sold under that name. The investi- 
gations have narrowed down to the limit 
which awards the Royal Baking Powder the 
palm of purity, and the most distinguished 
scientists have testified not only that no ex- 
traneous or deleterious matter enters into its 
composition, but that its use is positively 
healthful, making, as it does, lighter, sweeter, 
and more digestible food. The Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company have achieved a world- 
wide reputation for the success which has 
marked their preparation of cream of tartar 
for baking purposes. It is indisputably 
shown that they have eliminated all ele- 
ments of tartrate of lime, alum, or other im- 
purities, and present to the public a health- 
ful and chemically pure article. The U.S 
Government chemists and others widely 
known have verified its superiority over 
other manufactures, and testified, haven 
practical experience, to its excellence. It is 
well for families to observe the fact that it 
costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking 
Powder than any other, but it is, as shown 
by chemical analysis, the only “absolutely 
pure” baking powder made. 





S BAZAR. 





E VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, ‘scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, aud economically cured by the Curioura 
Remepies, consisting of Curioura, the great Skin 
Cure, Cutioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, the Currouna Resoivent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable ‘efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resonvent, $1. Prepare d by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Cor oration, Bostou, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@& 

r oskin | prevented by Curiovra Soar. “os 

@/ Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 

\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutt- 
ouna Anti-Pain Paster. 





Wonperrrot! Any one can draw Cray- 
AN AR on Portraits, Sketches from Nature, 
etc. New method. You can learn with my patent out- 
fit. Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make $5 to $10 daily. 


“EUGENE PEARL, Anrist, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


IAMONDS.---Fine Jewelry made to order. Wuysure 
& Co., M’f’g Jewelers, 80 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





PACKER’S Tar Soap. 


ONE OF NATURE’S REMEDIES. 


For Baby’s Bath. 

«Preferable to all others. * * * In removing scurf 
or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 
itching and irritation cansed by chafing, it is bey yond 


compare.” — Christine Terhune Herrick 
(Cradle and Nursery). 


For the Complexion. 


Cleanses quickly and gratefully; gives the skin a soft 
and velvety feeling; prevents chapping and roughness, 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming, removes 
blotches, black-heads, and the shiny, vily appearance 
which is so objectionable. 


25 cents per cake. Sold by Druggists. Sample (3¢ cake) mailed on receipt of 10 cents in st amps. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
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in five minutes. 


luting, adding this, 


“Exquisite in flavor” 


Green Turtle, Tecrepin,, Chicken, Consommé 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, J uli 
Beef, Pearl Tapioca 














A Lesson in Cookery. 

“Open the can, pour the contents 
into a stew pan and bring to boiling 
point, stirring the soup gently so as 
to prevent scorching, then serve 

That is all; five hours’ work done 
No cooking, di- 
that or the 
other, no culinary science required, 
the price within your reach and your 
choice of eighteen different varieties. 
says Marion Harlana. This 
vouches for the quality. Look out for imitations. 


Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tail: 
ulienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable 


For sale by all the grocers. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co.. 


West Broadway and Franklin St., Ne ew York, 
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Haviland & Co.’s China at First Hands. 





EXTRA LARGE ROAST DISH. Handles—Beeves’ heads in platinum and gold with 
gold edge and borden Sold only in Roast Set. 


To seta 





handsome 
table 

Haviland 
China 


necessity. 





Tf you cannot examine our new goods in person, 
write for prices and description. 


Frank Haviland, 14 Barclay St., New York, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of oo 


The best and most ‘t economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
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taste. Children take it without objection. By 


CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where “ll else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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RADLEY weg 





A Beach ‘Wagon. 


(= This is one of our Quartered Oak 
specialties, finished in the natural 
\;_}} wood, and a very neat, light and con- 
venient summer carriage itis. One 
horse can handle it easily, and when 
a russet harness is used, the outfit is 
{| an exceedingly stylish one. A canopy 
') with drab lining and fringe may be 
added if thought desirable. We trim in 
== fancy cordurcy or light color leather. 
Ours ~ grew Catalogue of Bradley Wagons in 
Oak anc h, is now ready for delivery, and is 
without doubt the most elegant carriagec ate alogue 
ever issued in this country. It contains illustra- 
tions of twelve vehicles in natural wood finish, 
lithographed in colors, together with proper de- 
scriptive matter. The illustrations include Triple 
Buckboards, Beach Wagons, Handy Wagons, 


Banner Buggies, Two Wheelers and Pony Carts. 
This catalogue and a complete price list mailed 


free to any address. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & C0, sem toek: 1S Warr 
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ALL: DRUGGISTS ee 
He ounce 2 sample ‘by mall for 25cts mstamps: Fa 


eee een ROCHESTER. N.Y. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


Err S Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





Your Hair Kept in Cur! 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 





HAL 


Switches, 24 oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gente’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
ing Irons, 15¢. 
M. THOME, Importer, 

180 Wabash Ave., C hicago. 














HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual angep cure, without 
internal ynedicine. Proprietors, ‘ 
Queen Victoria St., London, En) AR 
EK. Fougera & Co., 30 North W illiam MteN. Ye 


7] Corns Positively Gured. 


Daisy Corn Cure, 15 cents a box. 
Other remedies fail; this does not. 
Sold by Druggists, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Star Bunion 

ure, 25 cents. 

JOHNSTON CHEMICAL co., 
at 145 E. 23rd Street, N. ¥. 
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:CREAM «: rd ‘ROSES 
200,000 Plants.) 


Send aie for our = book giving description and 
Prices ofthe Best ROSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Best Time to Plane, Address WS, LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries. Rocwester, N.Y. 






For Brittle Nails 


UCT NAILINE. 
It toughens, hardens and pro- 
motes the growth of the nails, 
oe ania or break 
—— ng. — ang nails; pleas- 
By er One tition. ant and easy of application. 
NORTON SPECIALTY oo., 


Room 18. 744 Bradway, N Y. 








Yon can live at home and make more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit PRES. Terms Frek Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing, 
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THE WALKING POLYGLOT. 


he is enough to take away one’s breath to 


read even of such a paragon of Jearning as | 


an Italian child living early inthe eighteenth 
century was said to be; it seems almost as if 
learning acquired through a long course of 
study had suddenly been grafted upon baby 
shoulders, as one’s aunt or mother might be- 
stow upon a little one her choicest gems. 

Maria Gaetana Agnesi was a native of Mil- 
an, born in 1718. She was trained in an at- 
mosphere of science and polite literature 
very stimulating for one of tender years. 
Her father was Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Bologna, and, proud of the 
little daughter’s unusual abilities, aided in 
every way this small student, yet in short 
dresses. 

Before the age of ten was reached Maria 
had such command of Latin as to be able to 
prepare for publication an elaborate addressin 
that language, maintaining with earnestness 
and power that ‘‘the pursuit of liberal studies | 
was not improper for her sex.” 

At thirteen she had well earned the reputa- 
tion of ‘‘ walking polyglot,” for ‘‘she was 
then familiar with Greek, Hebrew, Spanish, 
French, German, and other languages.” Two 
years later, at gatherings in her father’s 
house, where learned men were accustomed 
to meet for literary criticism, this young miss 
‘‘read and maintained before them a series 
of theses on the most abstruse and philosoph- 
ical questions of the times.” 

A learned guest present at one of these pe- 
culiar entertainments has written of personal 
interest and surprise, and the proud father 
published an account of them in her twen- 
tieth year. At this period our intense book- 


worm desired to enter upon alife of seclusion, | 


but, yielding to the wishes of her father, com- 
promised the matter by withdrawing from 
general society, and devoting herself to math- 
ematical studies, the results of which were 
published in 1748. Volume First treats of the 
analysis of finite quantities; the second, of 
the analysis of infinitesimals. Her ‘‘ studies 
and conclusions” were translated into French 
and English. 

In 1750 this lady, in the fulness of her 
prime, was appointed to the chair of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna—a position that she filled 
with entire satisfaction, but from which she 
retired two years later, on the death of her 
father, then feeling free to enter upon a life 
of retirement, so long and so earnestly de- 
sired. A case in point is this of ‘‘literary 
longevity.” She died in 1799, just past a busy 
life of over fourscore years. 


COUNTESS GYLLEMBOUNG. 


. y= lady, born in the latter part of the | 
last century, and living till a little past | 
the middle of the present, is remembered as | 


the greatest of Danish female writers. Many 
anonymous novels came from her pen. The 


first was published in 1828 in The Flying | 


Post—a literary journal edited by her son, 
Johan Ludvig-Heilberg, of whom it is said 


that as a critic he ruled the world of Danish | 


taste for many years. Of the mother of this 
man, eminent for learning, it is written that 
*‘her knowledge of life, her sparkling wit, 
and her almost faultless style make the stories 
from her pen masterpieces of their kind.” 
Strangely enough, the authorship of these re- 
markable productions remained unknown un- 
til after her death. Of the scholarly son it 
is added that the genius of good taste was 
his happy inheritance, and that his forceful, 
witty, and delicate writings give him astand- 
ing almost unique in the literature of his 
country. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the God Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognize | 

agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
a8 palatable as milk. 


Scott's Emulsion =... y EF nay 4 














It is the 
Best I 7 tor “CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 
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SPENCERIAN 
_ STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 





Soo ey STATIONERS evervwuere. 


Semples FREE on receipt of ret ot return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 810 BROADWAY. 


og NEW YORK. 
A ERE eo 











Liebig Company's 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


| 
| 
| 
| with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time — 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TE 


=£ytract of Beef. 


| = 
| Eighteenth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (stamps). 
SHE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, 
and the Remedy. By Prof HARLEY PARKER. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” —Atheneum, 






| Maebeth’s “pearl top” and | 


|“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 

_are made of tough glass that 
‘costs four times as “much as 
|common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal more 
| than the work on common chim- 
neys, just as the work on a dress 
is proportioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
|the prices of common glass 
| chimneys. 

And what will become of his 
chimney trade if his chimneys 
never break? He is apt to be 
wrong there. 
to charge a fair price and give 
new chimneys for all that break 
In use. 


Have a talk with him. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MaonetTu & Co. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 


button, 


we do the rest.” 


| Seven New Styles and Sizes 
| ALL Loapsp with Jyansparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS, 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
| count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 

















“The Common-Sense chairs and 
settees of Mr. Sinclair are not sur- 
passed by any other class of goods, 
and parties furnishing country- 
houses and desiring inexpensive, 
comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to Mr. F. A. 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a 
copy of his hand-book, which con- 
tains illustrations of the various ar- 
ticles he manufactares,with a sched- 
ule of prices.’’-Scientific American. 


Ask your Furniture 
Dealer for Sinclair's 
Common-Sense Chairs. 


Fireside Comfort for Two. 
My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please 


find it before purchasing. F.A. SINCLAIR. 





SAFELY c U pRep 

by | one who has beena 

fellow sufferer. * Debilit 
and short breath a specialty. Send stamp for information. 


Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 Ellison 8t., Paterson, N. J. 
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Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, 


UT] fi BanctAy 26 Cow di Stone Sts New ¥. 


fumed, removes all 


iz! BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Ye 


iseases of the skin, glandsand 
sprains, 








unfailing success. 


HOME TREATMENT 


FOR LADIES. SOMETHING NEW. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN on coy ren of health: and the cure of nearly all forms 
of diseases common to women. Used by a prominent specialist i in New York for 20 years with 


88 Fifth A 
Particulars Free, THE HOME MEDICATION CO. © wmw vor.” 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, ee itebs sears, pit- Gg 
tings, powder marks, facial devel 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page oy way on a Skin and 
Sealp Affections and sheir Treatment sent (sealed) for l0c. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 










125 W, 424 St.,N.¥. City\. = 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


asa eeeer art 








Prepared » Dermatoloaie it with 20 years’ ex. 
rience. ehly indor —~ 44 the medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled as a rem for ae 


scaldhead, | oily skin, pimples, Ley worms, ugly 
mn, ete. icla, 

and a sure p ive of all di of ti he skin, 

At Druggists or by mail, Price SOc. 





He can afford | 





SUPPLEMENT. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


ASTI 


E NAME SS BP | 





R beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. ‘or interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THK ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Aspinaty’s Enauisu Examer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Bew are of worthleas imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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iE. COUDRAY'S 


-gOUQUE? 
CHOISs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
of E. COUDRAY in PARIS 


—~—~—— 

SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 

\S DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. J 
LAS AAAS SS A SRT 


Teething 
Made Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the oa 
Feeque the greatest number of deaths occur. 
s equally true that the diseases to which te 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 
ae g pe riod. 
eynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
oint “tree to any address’ he receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for tage, a pamphiet on the 
cause and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, 
their prevention, cure, etc. 


ry PERSONAL: BEAUTY 


Vick ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 

, ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop.the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
j Beautify the Complexion, A book of 

interest to every lady, Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily ae at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West oat St., New York Cay. 


Preserve the Complexion., 
DR. HEBRA’S 


Vicia Cream = 


Removes all Freckles, Pimples, 
een Blackheads, Sun- 
burn and Tan, and restores the skin to its original fresh- 
—_ thereby roducing a Clear and Healthy Complexion. 

‘all 1 face preparations and perfectiy harmless, 
Fades Druggists or mailed for 50c. Send for circular, 


G. C. BITNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


BEAUTY. 


a Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 

ples, a Pittings, —_ -_ 

) Su: nous Hair permanen - 

a Flesh increased or reduced. 

Com paaene beautified. The Form 

d ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 

qolenel and restored. Interesting 

Book (sealed), #¢., with sample Cre- 

/ mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
¥ 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


































Skeleton Bang, 
®_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
., Feather- light, lifelike, 
% and beautiful. Al- 
% ways in order, from 
R $3.00 upwards. Co- 
coanut Balm for the 
Complexion, $1.00 
box. Tarkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
-— - 50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
a Ww. , Oa West heer! I este New York. 
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ASK FOR 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Mm Gaver Y WHERE 











izes CROWN SEPDRESSING 





Invaluable for restoring to their original 
beauty and finish Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Traveling Bags, etc. 
Preserves the leather, at the same time 
making it soft and mitable Alldealers. 





























